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ILITARILY the Allies have had an excellent 
M week. We comment elsewhere on the Pales- 
tinian and Macedonian victories, which are 

still developing as we write. General Allenby seems 
to have wiped out, for the time being, about a quarter 
of the remaining armed forces of the Turkish Empire ; 
and it is difficult to see how they can be replaced, as 
the Turks are desperately short of man-power, and 
cannot manufacture any artillery, shells, or motor 





transport for themselves. Bulgaria is not in much 
better plight, except that she is defending a far more 
compact and defensible territory with much shorter 
communications, and within handy reach of her German 
and Austrian allies. Field-Marshal von Mackensen is 
in Rumania with some ten German divisions, and may 
perhaps bring part of his force to the rescue. In 
any case, since the enemy can always reinforce his 
Balkan armies by rail, while the Allies can only reinforce 
theirs by sea, the Balkan theatre must continue to be, 
as it always has been, unsuitable for any very ambitious 
commitments on the part of the Allies. 


* * ~ * 


On the Western front the campaigning-season, 
already affected by the persistent rainfall, is unlikely, 
in the absence of an abnormal drought, to last 
many more weeks. If the Germans could finish the 
year on their present lines they would not do so badly 
there for the winter, spent as it largely would be in 
the same billets and trenches as that of twelve months 
| ago. Marshal Foch will certainly do what he can to 
| spoil this prospect within the time left him. On 
' Thursday a large Franco-American attack was launched 
, between Rheims and Verdun. As we write it is impossible 


~ 





to gauge the results, though the first reports indicate 
a successful beginning. Following Marshal Foch’s 
method we may expect other parts of the front, includ- 
ing the British, to burst into synchronised activity ; 
but it would be futile to speculate in advance about 
times and places. 


* * * 


The Japanese are moving in the Far East with their 
usual rapidity, and their capture of Blagovestchensk, 
with a considerable batch of the armed Austrian and 
German prisoners who are the principal military support 
of the Bolsheviks in Siberia, suggests that before long 
they will control the Amur route to the Chita junction, 
as well as the route across Manchuria by the Chinese 
Eastern railway. By the latter there is now open a 
complete and uninterrupted line of communication from 
Vladivostok to the Czecho-Slovaks on the Volga. 
Trains should very shortly be running along it, and the 
danger that the Czecho-Slovaks might be overwhelmed 
through lack of munitions and reserves is now averted. 
When winter comes, it will find every Allied force in 
Russia safeguarded by continuous communications 
with the outer world with one exception. The excep- 
tion is the force at Archangel. For many months the 
White Sea is frozen, and Archangel cannot be reached 
by us; whereas it is at all times accessible to the 
Bolsheviks and Germans by the Moscow-Vologda 
railway. The risk is so obvious that one wonders why 
it was incurred. There were no overriding reasons for 
our going to Archangel, like the naval reasons which 
influenced our going to the Murman. 


* * * 


The Inter-Allied Conference of Labour and Socialist 
Organisations went off so successfully that the news- 
paper scribes, who had begun by exaggerating every 
incident of the four days’ polyglot debate into a serious 
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disturbance, were reduced to giving only the most 
perfunctory notices of the closing sittings. The 
Conference, after examination by a committee and a 
very instructive debate, adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion upon the Austrian Peace Note, the unsatisfactory 
character of which it recognised, but which it demanded 
should be answered not merely by hasty improvisations 
of this or that Minister, but by a serious and authoritative 
joint declaration of war aims by the Allied Governments. 
In this demand the Labour Party is supported by the 
Times, and a growing volume of public opinion, which 
will presently be attended to. On intervention in 
Russia, where serious differences of opinion were 
expected, the Conference was impressed into unity 
by a remarkable pronouncement by M. Kerensky, 
who had been invited to speak as a guest. He, whilst 
avowing himself a strong advocate of military inter- 
vention, gave some interesting information as to the 
work of anti-Bolshevist reorganisation that was going 
on beyond the zone dominated by the German military 
force, and very seriously warned the British Government 
(1) of the urgent need for a peremptory instruction to 
the British officers to abstain from promoting or assisting 
sectional or private intrigues; (2) of the grave danger 
of allowing the intervention to be used in the interests 
of a monarchical restoration ; and (8) of the necessity 
for recognising none but the nascent democratic repre- 
sentative assemblies that were springing up, and were 
now being co-ordinated into a central federal Govern- 
ment by the constituent assembly that was actually 
in session at Oufa, in the Volga district. The Conference 
adopted, with virtual unanimity, a resolution to this 
effect. 


3K * * 


The Committee which the Conference appointed 
on War Aims had the difficult task of weaving into the 
War Aims Memorandum of February last the explicit 
pronouncements on which the American delegation in- 
sisted. These proved to be, on examination, little more 
than the same things in other words. In fact, President 
Wilson’s fourteen points of January 8th were pla- 
giarised from the British Labour Party’s War Aims 
adopted the week before; and the pronouncement of 
the American Federation of Labour came to little more 
than a confirmation of President Wilson. The Con- 
ference found itself able to adopt the consolidated de- 
claration with only half-a-dozen individual dissentients. 
A strong resolution was passed warning the Govern- 
ments of the discontent of the working-class organisa- 
tions all over the world at the refusal of passports to 
their fraternal delegates to each other’s Conferences. 
Finally, with regard to the desired meeting of a full 
International Congress, it was recognised that the re- 
calcitrance of the German Majority Socialists now pre- 
sented an obstacle to an immediate meeting; opinion 
was divided as to the likelihood of such a meeting be- 
coming practicable in the near future; but the Con- 
fetence was again unanimous (including Mr. Gompers 
and his American colleagues) in insisting, not only on a 
specially authorised representative of Labour being 
included in the governmental delegation from each 
country that will eventually settle the terms of peace, 
but also on an International Labour and Socialist Con- 
gress being allowed to assemble at the same time and 


place as the official delegations. This demand, in some 
practicable shape, will have to be reckoned with when 
the time comes. 


* * * 


We deal elsewhere with the deplorable railway strike. 
The most striking thing about it was the dislocation 
that could be caused in a huge industry by the strike 
of a few thousand “ key men.” As we write another 
important body of skilled men are still out: the ship- 
wrights on the Clyde. They are essential men, but the 
position in their industry is different: the measure of 
the loss they will cause is largely determined by whether 
or not their production is ahead of that of parallel 
workers, and as to that we have no information. Their 
strike appears as indefensible as the other. They refuse 
to do piecework, yet are discontented that they cannot 
make as much money as boilermakers and riveters. 
This grievance has produced a state of mind on which 
political extremists have been able to play, and they 
appear at present to be dogged in their resistance. 
Thoroughly unjustifiable strikes, however, do not as 
a rule last long, and we can hope that a few days in 
the cold, without strike pay, will lead the carpenters to 
reconsider the views of their Union leaders. 


* * * 


An astonishing paragraph appeared in the Times on 
Tuesday. It ran: “ The first standard ship to be built 
at Chepstow was launched from the national yard there 
yesterday in the presence of about 2,000 persons. 
She is a vessel of the C. pattern and about 5,000 tons 
register. She took the water beautifully.” We gathered 
from the debate in July that not a keel had been laid 
at “‘ the national shipyard at Chepstow,” and informed 
critics predicted that it would be a very long time 
before a standard ship would be turned out there. The 
feat recorded in the Times is therefore a remarkable 
one. No wonder she “took the water beautifully ” ; 
she must have been very proud of herself. We hardly 
dare ask whether the paragraph was or was not unin- 
tentionally misleading; whether, for instance, the 
“yard” in the Times paragraph is one of those 
referred to in the debate and in the Times footnote ; 
whether in fact there is not a rather disappointing 
explanation of this apparently superb effort. 


* * * 


Whilst we are on the subject of Chepstow we would 
again call the attention of housing reformers to the 
houses that the Admiralty is erecting for its workmen 
there. Earlier in the year attention was called in 
Parliament and the Press to the ugly and insanitary 
cottages that had been rushed up in frantic haste. 
Last week the papers contained reports showing that 
the Chepstow Council itself was protesting at the local 
housing scandal. It was stated that a request to that 
celebrated designer of garden cities, General Collard, 
for copies of the plans had not been complied with. 
One member spoke of “ dog-kennels” and “ pig- 
sties,” and suggested that the Local Government 
Board should be asked to institute an inquiry. The 
allegation was made that, whereas the Board allowed 
eight houses to the acre, at Bulwark there were more 
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like fifty. Thus is being lost a fine opportunity of 
building a garden city like the small one built at Eltham. 
We do not know whether the Local Government Board 
has yet endeavoured to have a say concerning a 
matter to deal with which the Admiralty, even when 
provided with the expert knowledge of General 
Collard, is ludicrously unsuited; but either way it 
ought to do so, and it is the duty of everyone who 
is in a position to bring influence to bear to do so 
strongly and at once. We wish that Dr. Macnamara 
or General Collard could be induced to come out into 
the open and explain precisely what their views are ; 
if General Collard is precluded from speech (we are 
not sure about this) Dr. Macnamara is not. 


October Ist is on us. That was the date by which 
50,000 voluntary soldiers were to be raised in Ireland ; 
failing which Conscription would be enforced. A 
Harmsworth paper states that Lord French “ declines 
to go on playing with the question of voluntary enlist- 
ment in Ireland.” Mr. Shortt, it is added, is still 
against Conscription; which is not surprising, since 
Mr. Shortt a few months ago voted against Conscrip- 
tion for Ireland, the difficulties and disadvantages of 
it then being what they are now. Here, we are told, is 
a conflict over principle, and unless the Government 
“has the pluck to apply the Conscription Act, Lord 
French will resign.” Whether, if the “pluck” is 
forthcoming, Mr. Shortt will resign we are not informed. 
But it is an obvious deduction, and his resignation would 
certainly damage the Government as much as Lord 
French’s, and as certainly encourage the Irish. 


The gift of Stonehenge to the nation, which was made 
this week by the recent purchaser, Mr. Chubb, has been 
received with little comment and little gratitude. We 
wish that we could believe that this was due to a feeling 
in the public that it is an anomaly for a private person 
to be in a position to make such a gift. We fear, 
however, that it was merely apathy; and the absence 
of any genuine gratitude to Mr. Chubb is much to be 
regretted. That a monument of this character ought 
to be in the possession of the nation is a proposition 
almost beyond argument. But it should be remem- 
bered that until recently it belonged to a landlord who 
was able to fence it in with barbed wire and demand 
money for admission to a sight which was not erected 
by him and, however remarkable his pedigree, can 
scarcely have been erected by his family. It is even 
said that the owner once, in the days before the Ancient 
Monuments Act, threatened to ship the stones to 
America and so capitalise the turnstile receipts at a 
high rate. Certainly it is an anomaly which has now 
been removed ; but the removal is due to Mr. Chubb’s 
generosity and not to our virtues or our Government’s 
care for tradition. We think, therefore, that the luke- 


warmness with which the gift has been received is 
somewhat ungracious; and we could wish that some 
warmer form of thanks could have been found by the 
First Commissioner of Works, who should be the spokes- 
man of the nation in such a matter. 


THE EASTERN VICTORIES 


| au the past fortnight the military interest 

during the present year has been concen- 

trated to an exceptional degree on the Western 
front. The tremendous battles fought in France 
brought home forcibly the truth that defeat there 
would wipe out victories anywhere else, and that 
between the Channel and the Adriatic the struggle 
involved the national existence of the Allied Powers 
in a degree in which it was not involved anywhere else. 

Under the shock of this awakening the romantic 
glamour of our campaigns in Turkey, so much heightened 
last year by the captures of Bagdad and Jerusalem, 
speedily faded. We returned from romance to reality. 
In Macedonia, where no progress had been seriously 
attempted since 1916, still less interest could be felt. 
Only, as the balance was slowly and by superhuman 
effort restored in the West, there began to be some 
anxiety lest the enemy might achieve counter-strokes in 
the Eastern areas, taking advantage of the large with- 
drawals of British and French troops which the Western 
crisis had necessitated. 

The past fortnight has removed this anxiety. By 
good generalship, and by the steady accumulation and 
training in the Eastern theatres of troops not available 
for service elsewhere—Serbs, Greeks and Jugo-Slavs in 
the Balkans, and Indians on the Turkish fronts—it 
has been possible to secure great advances in the minor 
theatres coincidently with the supreme effort in the 
principal one. 

The scope and seale of General Allenby’s victory have 
been pretty fully explained in the past few days. It is 
perhaps, in its way, the neatest and completest operation 
which the war has produced since Hindenburg’s initial 
victories over the Russians. General Allenby had 
given previous proofs of a quality of intellectual general- 
ship not too common among our higher commanders. 
But the conditions of the war in Turkey are peculiarly 
suited tohim. He came to the fore as a cavalry general ; 
and since he commanded the cavalry in the original 
Expeditionary Force, we must assume that in the 
opinion of the cavalry experts, who then dominated the 
War Office and the Army, he was the best commander 
of mounted troops that we then had. In Turkey the 
day of cavalry is not over, as it is in the West ; and while 
General Allenby’s skill has by no means been confined 
to his own arm (the co-ordination and accurate timing 
of the efforts of all arms is a conspicuous feature of both 
his campaigns), it remains true that his victories last 
year and this were in their conception and execution 
alike essentially cavalry victories, the work of an 
imaginative and experienced cavalryman, who saw 
what mounted troops might achieve and knew how to 
ensure the achievement. 

The victory of General Franchet d’Espérey in the 
Balkans has been less fully explained. A direct advance 
up the Vardar valley being impossible owing to the 
strength of the positions dominating it, he seems to 
have planned to pinch out these positions between an 
advance of Serbs, Jugo-Slavs, and French on the west 
of them, and an Anglo-Greek advance on the east. 
The Serbo-French move was a most brilliant success, 
the Serbs displaying, as they constantly have, the most 
extraordinary fighting qualities over a Balkan terrain, 
On the British side no advance was obtained. The 
Bulgars claimed a repulse with heavy losses, and this 
claim may have been justified ; though it is also possible 
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that only a holding attack was intended, the Bulgar 
positions being of exceptional strength. Anyhow, the 
extent of the advance on the west and the standstill on 
the east created for a day or two a very precarious 
situation for our Serbian and French Allies, the depth 
of whose salient vastly exceeded its breadth. Fortun- 
ately, the enemy were too much shaken and demoralised 
to bring off a counterstroke, and had instead to fall back 
on the whole area, thus enabling the British to bring 
their line level with the French and Serbs. A similar 
extension westward of the Bulgar withdrawal threw 
Prilep and its district into the hands of our Allies. 
The danger, when victories so brilliant and unexpected 
have been won, is that undue hopes may be aroused, 
over-ambitious projects embarked upon, and the sense 
of proportion lost. Already the more sanguine people 
who are interested in Palestine or Serbia are talking of 
pressing on to Aleppo or Nish. A glance at the maps, 
a rough measurement of the distances, and a reminder 
that large modern armies cannot stand their ground 
without abundant railway transport in their rear should 
moderate some of these expectations. In Palestine we 
are still a long way from Damascus, and Damascus is 
only half-way between Jerusalem and Aleppo. Our 
railway system and the Turkish are not connected up, 
and when they are, differences of gauge will delay through 
running. We have been lucky enough to capture a 
few trains on the Turkish lines, but they would not 
suffice to maintain any large force at any great distance. 
In the Balkans the natural obstacles are still greater, 
and in proportion as we go further, the Germans, who 
regard their railway to Constantinople as a vital interest, 
will increase the weight of their own military forces in 
that area. In short, the full exploitation of possibilities 
in either theatre would entail a fresh and much-increased 
military effort, which could only be carried out by 
drawing pretty heavily on the Western front. 

We hope that this course will not be followed. The 
man-power problem on the Western front has reached a 
very critical stage, and the whole question of the dura- 
tion of the war seems likely to depend not a little on 
the degree to which it can be solved in the near future. 
We must remember that for victory no less than for 
defeat the West remains the decisive theatre. The 
wiser course is to continue, as we have done this year, to 
expand in the minor theatres the forces which cannot 
be used elsewhere. In Palestine we should adhere 
to the policy of increasing our Indian troops. General 
Allenby, who has trained this material into excellent 
fighting units, must share the credit here with General 
Monro, whose work as Commander-in-Chief in India 
has revolutionised the scale and quality of India’s con- 
tribution to the war. In the Balkans there is no such 
large reservoir to draw upon; though in the Greek 
Army and the Jugo-Slav contingent there are some 
possibilities for increasing our effective fighting strength. 
But it must be remembered that whereas under Sir 
Charles Monro’s regime India has become able very 
largely to munition and supply her own forces, in the 
Balkans every gun, shell, rifle, cartridge, uniform, and 
lorry has to come from England or France. For these 
and other reasons it seems very inadvisable to attempt 
any fundamental change in the role of the Salonica 
Army, which ever since the defeat of Rumania in 1916 
has been in essence defensive. 

The political effects of these victories on Turkey and 
Bulgaria respectively should be appreciable, but can 
scarcely bear definite fruit. Neither country continues 


in the war for any effective reason but German pressure ; 


but until Germany’s grasp is relaxed by her defeat 
nearer home, the local misfortunes of Turk or Bulgar 
are unlikely to bring about separate peaces. It is just 
a question of how long Germany and her agents, King 
Ferdinand, Enver, and Talaat, can maintain their hold. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 
|" sudden and unexpected revolt of the railway- 


men has been a bad business for which we 
can discover no justification. In view of 
the continued rise in the cost of living, which the 
Ministry of Labour on September 2nd, 1918, put at 
90 per cent. over that of July, 1914— it has since further 
risen—the wage-earners were morally entitled to a 
further increase in wages. The exceptional position 
of the railway workers, like that of the Civil Servants, 
the school teachers, the police, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade—who are all under special obligations 
to the community not to throw up their employment— 
imposes on the various public authorities to whom 
they are responsible an equally exceptional obligation 
to see that they have prompt redress of any grievances, 
and especially a speedy readjustment of the remunera- 
tion allowed to them. In the case of the railwaymen, 
so far as the public is aware, this redress of grievances 
and this readjustment of remuneration have been 
with reasonable promptitude conceded. No very clear 
statement has been vouchsafed to us, but it seems as 
if the railwaymen, whose average earnings throughout 
Great Britain may have been something under thirty 
shillings per week in 1914, had gradually received 
advances amounting to twenty-five shillings per week. 
They put forward a demand for a further rise of ten 
shillings. After prolonged negotiations between the 
Government on the one hand, and on the other the 
Executive Committees of the two Trade Unions 
principally concerned—the National Union of Railway- 
men and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen—who represent, between 
them, nearly all the employees engaged in the movement 
of railway traffic, a compromise was arrived at of a 
flat-rate increase for all adults of five shillings per 
week, making a war-advance of thirty shillings in all. 
This is, as nearly as possible, equal to the estimated 
increase in the cost of living at the present date. A 
further concession, which we regard as of the utmost 
importance, and probably destined to become of 
general application, was an arrangement for additional 
advances to be made automatically in respect of any 
further increase in the cost of living. This compromise 
—which included other points into which we need 
not for the moment enter—was agreed to in the end 
by the Executive Committees of both the Trade Unions 
concerned, and ratified by special meetings of their 
councils of delegates from the branches and districts. 
It was accepted, with some disappointment and bitter- 
ness, by the railwaymen over the greater part of the 
country. But a large number of the railwaymen of 
South Wales refused to accept the terms agreed upon 
by their representatives—a refusal in which they were 
within their legal rights—and, with much more 
equivocal legality, suddenly, and without notice, refused 
to perform their duties. The revolt spread to a 
part of the Great Western and North London Railway 
Companies’ systems, whilst other companies in the 
South of England also found their train service affected. 
The number of men on strike on the second and third 
days was variously estimated at from five to ten 
thousand. The most prominent strikers, forming in 
many places the majority of those who actually left 
their work, were the men who drive the locomotive 
engines, who are among the most skilled and the best- 
paid sections of the wage-earning staff. 
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The Government, which is more and more frankly 
accepting the position that it is itself the employer 
of all the railwaymen,‘has public opinion behind it in 
refusing to reopen negotiations with the recalcitrants, 
and in insisting on a prompt and unconditional resump- 
tion of duty. The strikers, who are not only putting 
the whole community to great inconvenience, but 
also plainly, even if only incidentally, impeding the 
production and transport of munitions of war and the 
movement of troops, have laid themselves open to 
grave criminal charges under the Defence of the Realm 
Acts ; and it is not likely that there will be any attempt 
to issue strike-pay to them from their Trade Union 
funds, an attempt which would certainly be stopped 
by injunction. The Government has taken steps to 
continue the most urgently needed train service by 
means of the military forces; and we venture to hope 
that, under the impressive appeals which are being made 
by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bromley, the revolt will subside 
almost as quickly as it arose. It may be that, before 
these lines appear in print, the incident will have 
terminated. 

The fact that the revolt of the South Wales engine- 
drivers appears to the newspapers and to public opinion 
as wanton and senseless as it is nationally inconvenient 
does not, we venture to suggest, absolve the Government 
from a further examination of the position. We can 
see no justification for the action of the men who 
suddenly, unexpectedly, and without notice dislocated 
a great public service, in which the community as a 
whole is now, in substance, the direct employer; and 
towards which the Government has extended a greater 
measure of even-handed justice than towards most 
other wage-earners. It must, however, be remembered 
that we have not heard the case of the strikers, which 
no newspaper seems to have had the enterprise to 
discover or the candour to publish. There was, 
apparently, on this occasion no clash between rival 

rade Unions, for the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen acted throughout along with 
the National Union of Railwaymen ; and the settlement 
was simultaneously accepted by the Executive Com- 
mittees and by the delegates in council of each of 
these Unions. There is no reported objection to the 
arrangements with regard to boys and women. Nothing 
is said about drafts for the Army. It is not like the 
British workman to revolt because his representatives 
in the wage-bargain have not obtained the full measure 
of their extreme demands. The only other ground 
of objection to the compromise that we have heard 
is that the concession of a flat-rate advance since 1914 
of thirty shillings per week, though yielding a fair 
ge for the doubled cost of living to the man 
whose pre-war wages did not exceed thirty shillings 
per week, fails to make the weekly money go as far 
as it did in the case of the minority of engine-drivers 
and guards whose wages in 1914 were thirty-five or 
forty shillings per week. These men, and especially 
those among them who have four or five dependent 
children, find even thirty shillings advance unequal 
to the rise in the cost of living. An additional cause 
for resentment, which it would be well for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not to forget, is that the railwayman 
whose weekly pay is by this advance made up 
to over fifty shillings per week (from which he is not 
even allowed to deduct his Trade Union contribution) 
finds himself suddenly liable for Income Tax, which 
he has never previously paid. It does not seem to him 
equitable that an advance in wages which is given 
merely as an equivalent for the rise of prices, and 
which certainly makes him no richer than he was 
before, should incidentally bring him into the same 
tax category as an actual improvement in pecuniary 
Status resulting from promotion or from a legacy. 
The present exemption level for Income Tax of £130 
a year is bringing within the net of the Surveyor of 





Taxes thousands of families who in 1914 were living 
on twenty-five shillings per week, and who are now, 
to say the least, no better off. The doubling of prices 
since 1914 has made it imperative to reconsider the 
Income Tax exemption level. 

But what is required is a wider outlook. We must 
never forget the sound aphorism of political science 
that popular revolts, however seemingly causeless, arise 
only from real hardships, which frequently fail to find 
expression in the demands of those who revolt. It is 
not a question of whether or not the revolters are 
justified, which is an issue for the moralist. What the 
statesman is concerned with is explanation and causa- 
tion, and the most efficient social reaction. It is his 
business to discover where the shoe pinches, and to take 
the necessary steps to afford relief. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the engine-drivers struck, not 
all over the country, but primarily and principally in 
South Wales. When, nine months ago, Mr. Lloyd 
George sought to discover the causes of “ Labour 
Unrest,”’ it was in South Wales that the Commissioners 
found the most serious and the most widespread unrest, 
and it was there that they recited the longest and 
most impressive list of the hardships and grievances 
endured by the wage-earning class. The Commis- 
sioners did not find that these grievances and hard- 
ships were felt more by one section than by another. 
They did not foresee any special revolt by the loco- 
motive engine-drivers. But the really intolerable con- 
ditions of working-class life in many of the shapeless 
urban aggregations of the South Wales valleys—the 
appalling housing accommodation, the all-pervading 
dirt, the primitive insanitation, the absence of the 
common amenities of civilisation, the scandalous infan- 
tile mortality, child death-rate and excess of sickness 
among adults, the barbarous cost and inefficiency of the 
retail supply of milk and meat and other foods, the 
manifold extortions to which the poorer inhabitants are 
exposed, all aggravated by the temporary local scarcity 
of jam and cheese and margarine and beer, and by local 
examples of what seems shameless capitalist profiteering 
—afford cause enough, as the Government’s own 
Commissioners did not shrink from hinting, for very 
serious revolt. It may be that the exigencies of war- 
time have rendered impracticable, during these nine 
months, any redress of the old-standing grievances of 
South Wales which the Report of the Commission on 
Labour Unrest so vividly exposed. But the failure of 
the Government even to set going any improvements— 
what, for instance, is Mr. Hayes Fisher's total housing 
programme for South Wales, how many sites has he 
actually secured, for how many tens of thousands of 
additional cottages are the plans and specifications 
already prepared ?—affords explanation enough, though 
we do not say justification, for revolts such as that of the 
South Wales railwaymen. Indeed, it is, on the whole, 
of healthy promise for the community that the great 
body of wage-earners are refusing to sit quiet under the 
scandalous conditions of life to which they have so long 
been exposed. It is only a pity that they do not express, 
in their demands, what it is that is really at the bottom 
of their revolt. What is plain is that there can be no 
going back, when the war ends, to either the economic 
or the social or the political conditions of 1914. Recon- 
struction must mean, not reversion—as apparently 
some Ministers are, at lunches to which the Press is not 
admitted, assuring some capitalists—but, as the Labour 
Party phrases it, to very receptive audiences all over the 
country, a “new social order.” Unless the Govern- 
ment manages to conduct this essential business of 
peace with at least as much insight and sincerity, and 
at least as much continuity of vigour as they have put 
into the conduct of the war, we shall have, during the 
next few years—perhaps with —- little justification 
on the immediate issues involved—more and more 


serious revolts than that of the railway engine-drivers, 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
PEACE NOTE 


HE conditions which resulted in the despatch of the 
Austro-Hungarian Peace Note may be summed up 
under three heads: (1) The German Nationalists 

in Austria and the Magyar Nationalists in Hungary hold as 
much as they can possibly hope to control. They may aim 
at obtaining strategic frontiers such as would put neigh- 
bouring States at their mercy (as has been done in the 
case of Rumania), but they do not particularly desire to 
add to their territories, or they would be in danger of being 
swamped by the subject races. Their annexationism is 
internal, not external. What they fight for is undisturbed 
dominion over territory which they already possess. Hence 
their apparent moderation; therefore also, once the force 
of Austria-Hungary’s neighbours seemed to have been 
broken, she declared herself ready for peace. (2) The 
internal situation of Austria-Hungary has got beyond her 
ruling circles. Her material resources are completely 
exhausted; the population is threatened with physical 
ruin; financially, Austria is bankrupt. Her war debts are 
more than she can bear, and there is, moreover, an uncovered 
deficit of twenty-one milliard crowns, of which only about 
half can be covered by new war loans—the rest will have 
to be provided by the printing-press—i.e., by adding many 
milliards of paper money to the anyhow terribly depre- 
ciated currency. The entire country is infested by armed 
deserters—the army is decaying. Public security has 
disappeared. The subject races stand in such an irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the Hapsburg Monarchy that they 
will do nothing to prevent its ruin, not even where that ruin 
entails untold sufferings on them. Among the Germans 
and Magyars the sanest people begin to doubt whether 
such ruin can be possibly prevented. The Entente alone, 
by entering into peace negotiations with Austria-Hungary, 
might give a new lease of life to the dying State, and the 
Entente alone could save Austria-Hungary from an economic 
catastrophe. This is admitted even in Austrian papers. 
(3) Yet before entering into negotiations with the Allies, the 
ruling circles of the Hapsburg Monarchy had wished to 
come to an understanding with Germany with regard to a 
settlement of Eastern Europe which they together would 
then try to impose on the Allies. Negotiations for such an 
agreement have been carried on strenuously since May 12th, 
and after the second meeting of the Emperors at German 
Headquarters, on August 18th, an agreement was declared 
imminent. But a month later the hope of reaching such 
an agreement was obviously abandoned; otherwise the 
peace move would not have been made before its having 
been reached. 

These are the material antecedents of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Peace Note. Before it was actually despatched 
there was some curious bustle in the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic world, not confined to the interior of offices, but 
freely displayed in the Press and in public pronouncements. 
Count Burian was by no means the chief actor in the scene 
which preceded the despatch of the Peace Note. 

On September 7th Count Burian received one of the leading 
members of the Austro-Hungarian Delegations (Committee 
for Joint Affairs) and said he hoped that the Delegations 
would meet in the second half of September, but should 
this prove impossible [i.e., should it prove impossible to 
muzzle the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs|, he would privately 
confer on questions of foreign policy with the members of 
the Delegations. To all appearance the immediate despatch 
of a Peace Note had not yet been decided upon. On the 
same day Count Czernin, the late Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, was to have received the freedom of the city of 
Vienna, but the ceremony having been postponed, he 
published the gist of the speech which he was to have 
delivered in an article in the Neue Freie Presse. He turned 
in it against those on either side who hope for victory. 


‘*« When we advance, we speak of a ‘ hard peace ’—when the 
Entente gains ground, they declare against all compromise. 
At this moment they are drunk with victory over there ; 
they imagine that they are able to break through and force 
a military decision; disappointment and disillusionment 
are as certain to follow as that the sun will set at night, 
But then we must not again wander away from the idea 
of peace by conciliation, or we shall move in a circle until 
all of us, friends and enemies, are ruined.” The article 
then proceeds to discuss the idea of a League of Nations 
as a war aim common to both sides; Austria ought to raise 
that cry, contends Count Czernin, and the initiative should 
come from the Austro-Hungarian Delegations. “It is a 
serious mistake to dispense with the Delegations, whether 
this is done for fear of criticism, or for any other reason.” 
This rather pointed remark addressed to Count Burian 
caused the Vienna Reichspost to discuss next day Count 
Czernin’s peace article as ‘‘ A Battle ” (domestic, of course), 
while the Neue Freie Presse found it necessary to assure the 
public that in writing the article Count Czernin had not 
aimed at upsetting Burian and regaining the post of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Qui s’excuse s’accuse—even if this is 
done vicariously. Was it to qualify for peacemaker that 
Czernin had spoken in this strain? It is not for the first 
time that he has shed tears over suffering humanity and 
championed high ideals. “In a speech which conveyed 
the impression of deep moral conviction, he professed a 
League of Nations, international arbitration and general 
disarmament to have been his aims,” wrote the Vienna 
Arbeiter Zeitung on April 16th, 1918, when Czernin resigned 
office. “‘This has not prevented him from sharing the 
responsibility and guilt of peace treaties which carry in 
themselves the seed of future wars and stimulate militarism, 
the chief cause of all wars. He endorsed the peace formula 
‘without annexations or contributions.’ But the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, in which he collaborated, is the clearest 
treaty of annexations, and that with Rumania, which he 
concluded, though more moderate, comes very near it.” 
“These are my professions; I can act otherwise,” was 
his motto. 

Honesty is not in the nature of Count Czernin, nor does the 
position of the Austro-Hungarian Government admit it in 
its representatives. Austria-Hungary is to raise the idea 
of a League of Nations! But can States such as Austria 
and Hungary, which assert their existence against the will 
of subject races and in defiance of the just national claims 
of their neighbours, be received into a League of Nations ? 
When Count Czernin was out to break up Russia, “ self- 
determination * was an indisputable right, and the will to 
separate existence was alleged even where it did not exist. 
But when in his speech of April 2nd, 1918, after the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk had been concluded, and at a time when 
the Germans were victoriously advancing in France, Count 
Czernin came to speak about the national aspirations of the 
subject nationalities of Austria-Hungary, these were his 
words : ‘‘ Could I live more at home, with the help of parties 
faithful to the State . . . I might be able to fight more 
successfully against these endeavours; but now I appeal 
to all those who wish for an early, honourable peace to 
close the ranks and to co-operate in fighting high treason.” 
The Germans no longer can keep for him the ring within 
which he hoped to batter down ‘‘ the wretched Masaryks.”’ 
Does he expect the League of Nations to provide him with 
such an opportunity ? If we may put in a word in the 
wrangle of Austro-Hungarian statesmen, we should like 
to say this: Whoever speaks, let Count Czernin remain 
silent. 

The day after the publication of Count Czernin’s article 
(September 9th) Count Burian addressed representatives 
of the German Press on a visit in Vienna. He spoke about 
victory being very improbable, if not impossible, for either 
side, and then proceeded to complain of the Entente aiming 
at the disruption of Austria-Hungary. “The question 
suggests itself whether it is not a crime against humanity 
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to think of completely destroying that which history has 
produced, and which on this as well as on the other side 
requires improvement, but is capable of improvement, and 
to found a future paradise on the ruins, a paradise suffering 
from the defect that in view of the destructive methods 
of our opponents it cannot be attained except at the price 
of excessively heavy sacrifices?’’ Further on he again 
complained of the Allies desiring to “set right the inner 
affairs of other nations which are quite capable of doing so 
themselves.” He finished with an explicit appeal for “a 
direct informative conversation, which would by no means 
amount to peace negotiations, but at which everything 
that now divides the belligerent parties could be discussed 
and considered ; then perhaps no further fighting would be 
required in order to achieve a rapprochement between them.”’ 
Thus the main idea of the Peace Note had already been 
evolved, but not its arguments. On September 9th Count 
Burian complained of the Allies proposing to break up 
Austria-Hungary; in the Note of September 14th he 
suggested that in the course of the last year they, and 
especially Great Britain, had abandoned that idea. 

“To-morrow the Premier, Lloyd George, will deliver a 
speech at Manchester, wherein he will probably deal with 
questions of war and peace,” remarked the Neue Freie 
Presse in its leading article on September 11th. “ 
Perhaps we shall learn, among other things, how Count 
Burian’s suggestion of informal conversations, which would 
not necessarily amount to peace negotiations, has been 
received.” Was the speech of September 9th meant as a 
dress rehearsal, and did Count Burian expect Allied states- 
men to attend it? If so, we feel sorry for him. 

Whilst Count Burian politely hinted at the possibility 
of reform, others, more sincerely, asserted its need. Count 
Heinrich Liitzow, late Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
Rome, and a man morally much superior to the general run 
of Austrian diplomats, wrote as follows in an article published 
on September 11th (it will be marked what an epidemic of 
publicity raged in Austrian diplomatic circles during these 
days!): “‘... I have lived too long abroad not to be 
acquainted to some extent with the minds of our opponents. 
I am convinced that it is by no means the feeling of hatred 
or the wish for revenge which has produced the cry for the 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary ; it is with the leaders 
of the Entente in the first place the feeling that Austria- 
Hungary in its present composition will for ever remain a 
storm-centre which will produce disturbances, even against 
the will of its rulers, once in this and once in that direction.”’ 

Count Liitzow is not alone in seeing the need for thorough- 
going change within Austria-Hungary, and not the only 
one to delude himself and others into believing the unthink- 
able—that such a change could be carried out within its 
existing framework It is almost a habit with the right 
wing of the Vienna Socialists to clamour for ‘* peace action ” 
and for internal reform which is to pave the road to peace ; 
but what they never state is how a satisfactory measure 
of reform could be achieved without destroying Austria- 
Hungary. ‘* Mental tidiness would be un-Austrian,” 
recently declared a leading German-Austrian Socialist 
when, in the fifth year of the war, he discovered that his 
party has no programme for solving the nationality 
programme of the Hapsburg Monarchy. And whilst the 
would-be reformers thus shrink from naming the necessary 
irreducible minimum of reform, the Austrian Premier, 
Baron von Hussarek, in a speech delivered on September 11th 
(what a crowded day !) explained the limits ‘‘ set to reform 
in Austria-Hungary.” The ‘‘ development” must not 
infringe ‘‘the rights and constitution of the lands under 
the crown of St. Stephen [Hungary], nor the idea of a united 
Austrian State.” In other words, the Czecho-Slovaks, 
Jugo-Slavs, Ukrainians, and Rumans of Hungary can 
never be united to those of Austria, not even within the 
boundaries of the Hapsburg Monarchy (otherwise the 
‘ rights of the crown of St. Stephen ” would suffer) ; Magyar 
rule must be maintained in Hungary (this is Hungary's 





** constitution ’’); German predominance must be main- 
tained in Austria (this is the essence of ‘* the united Austrian 
State’). Unless this is so, Austria-Hungary ceases to 
exist. But where is there room for “internal reform ” ? 
How can Austria-Hungary “ set right her inner affairs” ? 
How can that State be described as ‘*‘ capable of improve- 
ment”? Not least among the obstacles to peace is the 
fundamental insincerity of Austria~-Hungary’s rulers. One 
may talk to them and they pretend not to understand, but 
invariably agree—like Czernin at Brest-Litovsk. They 
insist on playing the buffoons in diplomacy and politics, 
the village idiots of Europe. Who else would have quoted old 
speeches suggesting that Great Britain proposes to preserve 
Austria-Hungary and passed over her most recent declara- 
tion concerning the Czecho-Slovaks? Imbued with an 
irresponsible opportunism and lacking in personal dignity, 
this clique, which does not represent any national opinion 
or interests, and has nothing at heart except the maintenance 
of its own dominion, reproduces in the midst of Europe 
the spirit of the Byzantine Court, of Chinese mandarins, 
and of the Turkish ancien régime. Metternich, in his old 
age, used to simulate deafness, though there was nothing 
wrong with his hearing. This may have been a good trick 
for an individual, but it is a bad joke if played in present 
circumstances. When the time comes for a general peace 
conference, we hope to see the territories now known by 
the name of Austria-Hungary represented by men who 
stand for some ideal and speak for nations. 


DEMOCRATISING THE NAVY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


URING the past few weeks Press announcements 
1) have been appearing dealing with various con- 
cessions to the Warrant Officers and others of the 
Navy in the way of promotion. Up till August 5th, 1912, 
it was not possible, except in theory, for any man from 
the lower deck to enter the wardroom as a bona-fide Com- 
missioned Officer. True in 1903 a number of Lieutenancies 
were granted to senior Chief Warrant Officers “for long 
and zealous service,” but as all those to whom Lieutenant 
rank was granted were elderly officers in shore billets, which 
they continued to fill, the concession was more spectacular 
than real. 

On August 5th, 1912, the ‘‘ Mate ” scheme was introduced 
whereby Gunners, Gunners (T), Boatswains and Petty 
Officers who had not exceeded the age of twenty-five might 
be selected for commissioned rank. These selected candi- 
dates had to undergo courses in gunnery and torpedo. 
After the completion of these courses, those who passed 
were given the rank of Acting Mate, and proceeded to the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, for six months’ instruction 
in navigation and allied subjects. After completing this 
course, those who passed were confirmed in the rank of 
Mate (their relative rank being that of Sub-Lieutenant), 
and appointed to sea-going ships with wardroom rank. 
The minimum period to be served as Acting Mate and 
Mate was two years, and maximum three years, after which 
they were eligible for promotion to Lieutenant rank. 

At the commencement this concession was confined 
to the Executive or Seaman class; it was shortly after 
extended to engine-room ratings (Engine Room Artificers), 
and has quite recently been extended to the whole of the 
Stoker Class through the Mechanicians. Since the inception 
of the system, 531 Mates have been made, 234 of whom 
have reached the rank of Lieutenant and Engineer- 
Lieutenant. At present the highest rank to which these 


can attain is that of Commander. 

Given this stimulus to ambition, it was not possible 
to expect that other classes on the lower deck whose highest 
rank was that of Chief Petty Officer would be content 
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to remain within that limitation, so a clamour arose for 
equal opportunity with the others, and on January Ist, 
1910, Warrant rank was conceded to Writers, Ships’ 
Stewards, Ships’ Police and Ships’ Cooks. To-day it is 
possible for the two former to attain to Paymaster rank— 
relative rank Lieutenant. 

The average age of promotion to Warrant rank is twenty- 
five to thirty, so the introduction of the Mate scheme left 
these officers out in the cold. Their position at that time 
was a parlous one. Eight per cent. of their number were 
allowed to become Chief or Commissioned Warrant Officers, 
four per cent. of these could attain to the rank of Lieutenant 
for ‘‘long and zealous service.” It was therefore a case 
of waiting for dead men’s shoes, the wait for promotion 
to Chief being roughly twenty to twenty-two years. When 
the Mate scheme was introduced the period fixed for promo- 
tion to Chief W.O. was fifteen years; on September 12th, 
1918, this period was reduced to ten years, while the percent- 
age of Lieutenants was increased four to eight per cent., the 
extra four per cent. being reserved for the younger men who 
will have to pass an examination, and one per cent. of this 
four per cent. will be eligible for Commander rank. 
Looking at the concession broadly it is a generous one ; 
its method of application is faulty, and is thus described by 
the Editor of the Naval Warrant Officers’ Journal : 


Out in the cold the Seniors look through the windows to see their 
younger brethren romping in the warmth and light of concessions 
blazing on the hearth, but it is precious poor consolation to them. 
The one boy gets a big cake, the others get the toothache. It isa 
case of all the benefits going to some instead of some of the benefits 
going to all. The Juniors’ bread has been buttered, then jammed, 
then treacled, whilst the Seniors have been served out with the weekly 
biscuit of blighted hopes. The latter feel that their prospects have 
been butchered to make a young man’s holiday. 


The Admiralty mean well, but are not sufficiently 
acquainted with all the conditions to draft a properly 
balanced scheme, therefore practically every concession 
accentuates the discontent of that section left out in the 
cold. 

Coming to the lower ratings, the great cry of the Navy 
to-day is ‘“‘more money.” Thirty years ago, when the 
British Navy was scattered all over the seven seas doing 
commissions of from three to five years, the percentage 
of married seamen was small; with the concentration 
of ships in home waters for the purpose of meeting the 
German menace, the marriage rate increased by leaps and 
bounds, till to-day eighty per cent. of the Chief and other 
Petty Officers are married. (Taking the lower deck as a 
whole, nearly forty per cent. are married.) Large numbers of 
these have settled down at the Home Ports—viz., Chatham, 
Portsmouth and Devonport. Outside the Separation Allow- 
ance, the pay of the Navy is practically the same to-day 
as it was before the war. At the best, where Naval men 
have been given pennies a day outside workers have been 
given shillings; therefore, the relative position to-day is 
infinitely worse than it was in pre-war days, and even 
then the lower deck was clamouring for a rise of pay. 
This creates a situation which should not be viewed with 
placidity ; it strikes at men through their wives and children, 
a very dangerous method of attack where the Bluejacket 
is concerned. 

It is not possible for the average civilian to gain entry 
to the Naval man’s mind. When on leave he will talk 
on every subject under the sun except his own personal 
affairs, always leaving the impression behind that he is a 
gay and happy rollicker with no thought of the morrow. 
Let us take a picture from life as the writer has seen it : 

A Petty Officer belonging to the Grand Fleet, married, 
with three young children, his home at Portsmouth. His 
allotment and separation allowance combined are not 
sufficient to maintain his wife and children ,with prices 
what they are. There are constant calls from home for more 
money which he cannot supply. At last the wife seeks 
work to supplement the husband’s earnings, The children 


are put out with a neighbour or in a local créche. In due 
course the man gets leave and finds what ?—the children out, 
the wife at work, and no home for him! Multiply that 
case indefinitely—and it can be multiplied indefinitely— 
and a great cause of discontent is discovered. This man on 
leave for a few days from the sea service, where he risks 
his life day and night, finds civilian workers, who face 
none of the risks of war, positively revelling in money, 
compares his lot with theirs, and wonders what is meant 
by the word “ Patriotism” He'll go back and do his 
job; will willingly face the horrors—or glory—of another 
Zeebrugge with a smile on his face. But is the nation 
playing the game with him and his? 

It is only fair to remember that the great concern of the 
Admiralty Board at the moment is the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and how vigorously it is being prosecuted few 
realise. Every question affecting the welfare and claims 
of the personnel has to be sandwiched, as it were, between 
war work proper. Therefore the personnel is neglected. 
Further there is no one at the Admiralty with intimate 
knowledge of the lower deck, its outlook and requirements. 
What is done is done from the cold departmental point 
of view, with the result that a concession only too often 
creates a dozen pinpricks. 

It has been repeatedly asked of late that the Admiralty 
should follow the lead of others and create a Welfare Depart- 
ment where the claims and conditions of the personnel 
might be investigated free of all bias—a department that 
could get into direct touch with the men themselves. At 
the moment it is not so much lack of sympathy on the 
part of the Admiralty as lack of knowledge and lack of 
time to investigate and solve the problems with which 
they are faced. 


JOY-RIDING 


OMPLAINTS continue to appear in the papers that 

( people are travelling on the railways for pleasure. 
It is said that the Government regards the matter 

very seriously. The spread of the vice of railway-travelling 
is causing something like consternation in official circles. 
Accordingly, we are told that there are to be further railway 
restrictions, and, if you still insist on travelling, the Govern- 
ment will at least see to it that you do not travel com- 
fortably. We sometimes wonder whether the people who 
make these restrictions do so with the intention of themselves 
being bound by them—bound by them in the spirit, we 
mean. Will they make their journeys in third-class carriages 
packed like ducks for the market, or will they permit them- 
selves to travel by motor-car on the plea of national service ? 
We make no complaint against the use of motor-cars by 
those engaged on work of national importance, but we 
suggest that the man who enjoys perfect liberty of move- 
ment by motor-car is not in a position to understand the point 
of view of the third-class railway-passenger. Officials are 
inclined to forget that railway-travel has become a part of 
the normal life of a civilised community. Men and women 
have learnt to “ circulate,” as the French say. The business 
life, the intellectual life, the social life, the physical life of 
the nation have all become, toa great extent, dependent on 
freedom of travel. We have not achieved this freedom 
without effort. Ever since the days when the serf was 
bound to the soil and forbidden to stray beyond the limits 
of his parish, liberty of movement has increased step by 
step, and not without protests from those who already pos- 
sessed this liberty. When stage-coaches were introduced 
towards the end of the Commonwealth they were denounced, 
we are told, by the conservative on the ground that their 
use would make men effeminate, would ruin the breed of 
horses, and would throw great numbers of people out of a 
living. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, travel in England had become so cheap and so easy 
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as to win the admiration of foreign visitors. The flying 
coaches charged 2d. or 3d. a mile, and one could go from 
London to Bath for 16s., which is not so much more than a 
war-time fare on the railway. Romantic people look back 
to the days of stage-coaches with wistful longing. Stage- 
coaches used to figure prominently in Christmas stories, 
where they always carried a freight of romance, comedy 
and adventure. No one who has ever travelled by coach 
for long distances, however, along rough roads and on 
iron-rimmed wheels, will wish to -restore those uncom- 
fortable vehicles. The struggle over the question of the 
open window must have been even more furious in the 
stage-coach than it occasionally becomes in the railway- 
train. It may be, however, that in those days people were 
unanimous in their hatred of the open window. Mr. Cecil 
Torr, in Small Talk at Wreyland, tells us that his grand- 
father traced the majority of ailments to travelling in the 
fresh air on the top of a coach. Those who travelled inside 
took care to guard themselves against such perils. We do 
not fancy joy-riding was common in those days. The only 
instance of it we can recall is that of the old gentleman 
of Charles Lamb’s time who used to ride into London every 
morning and back again on the Greenwich coach. 

Travel, indeed, can hardly have been taken for granted 
as an everyday experience, whether for business or pleasure, 
until the invention of the railway-train. There was a 
great deal of cursing of railway-trains in the nineteenth 
century on the part of men who were otherwise lovers of 
their kind, and even democrats. For our part, we look on 
the railway-train as one of the blessedest machines ever 
invented. There was never an invention which to the 
same extent multiplied the opportunities of the average 
man. It liberated him from servitude to one place. It 
brought his parish into the civilised world and made the 
civilised world his parish. He could escape from the city 
into the country. He could escape from the country into 
the city. He could live twenty miles away from his shop, 
and he who was a tallow-chandler at noon might be a poet 
and a naturalist in a country lane by evening. He might 
visit Edinburgh without being a Scotsman, and the Alps 
though he had nothing beyond a clerk’s income. Every 
man could become his own Marco Polo, and none but the 
very poor need want for variety, excitement and a con- 
tinual change of sky. Alas! the picture is somewhat rose- 
coloured. There was never an invention which more 
signally belied its promise. Those railways which should 
have given townsmen the freedom of the country began 
instead to add the country to the town. The tallow- 
chandler might live twenty miles from his shop, but his 
house was a mere porch and outworks of his shop. Cities 
became huge and tentacular, and the green fields slowly 
disappeared in their hideous embrace. Woods and downs 
became mimic West Kensingtons. It was as though the 
mechanical age had been spilled over the land like a flood. 
Even the sea-shore became a long street with cabs and 
gas-lamps and evening papers. 

The truth is, the age of steam has been as colossal a 
failure as it has been a success. It has been conspicuously 
an age of opportunities, but it has been no less conspicuously 
an age of lost opportunities. If one judges the time by its 
achievements, one is bound to regard it as one of the most 
amazing epochs in history. If one judges it by the use it 
made of its chances to remodel the world, one cannot but 
marvel at it as an age of Levites and Pharisees. The inven- 
tion of machinery seemed to have discovered for the white 
races a horn of plenty. Here were labour-saving devices, 
devices for multiplying clothes, warmth, light and luxuries, 
devices for getting the better of time and distance and 
bringing the world to one’s door. Who, foreseeing the age of 
machinery, but must have thought that the golden age 
would straightway return among men ? Who but must have 
concluded that at last we had come to the end of those 
hungry generations in which it was natural for one man to 
struggle against another for his daily bread ? Now, at last, 


had come a means of producing enough for all, and all we 
would have to do would be to devote this new magic of 
machinery to the common good, so that everybody should 
have a fair share of the results and no man be obliged to 
fight his neighbour for his children’s dinner. Unfortunately, 
the communal idea was never weaker than in the half-century 
that followed the introduction of machinery. Machinery, 
which might have been used to clothe, feed and amuse the 
child as it had never been clothed, fed and amused before, 
was converted into a monster with infant slaves as its 
attendants and its victims. This is not a picturesque 
exaggeration, but a plain fact. Every machine that was 
invented became an instrument not of ease but of greed. 
The steam-engine that drew the railway-train was less so 
than most; but it became the symbol of the desire to get 
rich quick, in the American phrase, rather than of any pur- 
pose to lessen the general burden. Hence it brought vul- 
garity to the country and added vulgarity to the town. 
Ruskin and Morris may, in one sense, have been foolish in 
their protests against railways. They ought to have foreseen 
the use that might be made of all such mechanical contri- 
vances for the common good. They were perfectly justified, 
however, in crying out upon the railways as they were flung 
broadcast over the country from the hands of a greedy 
individualism. These things stood for indifference to beauty, 
indifference to the commonwealth, indifference to everything 
but the demands of a commercial world. That is the real 
reason why the factory, the railway-station and the dwelling- 
house of the nineteenth century were all so hideous. Their 
hideousness was but the outward and visible sign of the 
motive of their builders. They carried the signature of 
private greed, not of public spirit. In the circumstances, 
they could not but make the world uglier. But that was 
not a fault inherent in them: it was a fault in the spirit 
and imagination of those who built them. 

In spite of all this, however, men have been able to 
make considerable use of railways even apart from money- 
making, and it would be mere cant to pretend that they 
have spoiled the world except in a few patches. Luckily 
for the country parts, the greed of the individualists has 
resulted in the accumulation of most of the hideousness 
into large manufacturing towns, and the countryside 
within twenty miles of even the greatest of cities is still 
wild and lonely enough to give shelter to a badger. The 
average man makes use of the railway to travel from crowd 
to crowd—from London to the long, lean towns of the 
Sussex coast. But he who wants peace and quiet can 
find it among the Surrey hills hardly farther away than 
Dorking. There is a rutted road over the hill to Effingham 
where one can be as solitary as on the day on which the 
world was made. And every Londoner who has not given 
his soul: to London knows of such places, to which he can 
escape from the charging cabs and ‘buses, the pressure 
of multitudes, the weariness of labour, and the dazzle of 
the picture-theatre and the music-hall. And even if he 
goes to one of those Sussex towns, this, too, is an escape. 
To walk along a noisy street by the sea gives the restfulness 
of change to a man exhausted by the dust and echoes 
of city streets. Change of this kind has become all but a 
necessity for the civilised man. He could not endure 
living in a modern city, save on the understanding that 
he was at liberty to escape. Cowper writes in one of his 
letters that he is able to make himself perfectly happy 
in his own room without ever leaving it, but that, if he 
knew the door was locked, he would feel a prisoner. We 
are all more or less like that. Without the liberty to use 
the railways the modern townsman would feel as if someone 
had locked the door on him. He would be a less efficient 
worker as well as a less happy human being in such circum- 
stances. Hence, iii we may be forgiven a paradox, we 
believe that a certain amount of travelling for pleasure 
is a necessity. Obviously, it may easily be carried to 
excess, but what with the cost of travelling, its slowness, 
and its discomforts, we doubt if there is much gratuitous 
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joy-riding to-day. A great deal of the travelling is done 
by munition-workers returning to their homes and by 
relatives paying visits to soldiers; and, for the rest, even 
a Cabinet Minister or a Civil Servant need not be grudged 
a holiday. Holidays must, in a busy and _ civilised 
community, be regarded as an integral part of the year’s 
work. Business firms pay their employees during holidays 
as well as during office months. An occasional “ joy-ride ” 
in a railway train can no more be looked on as a form of 
vice than an occasional good night’s sleep. 


OBSERVATIONS 


EOPLE are talking again. For the first few years of 
the war we almost invariably knew days or weeks 
beforehand ‘where a British attack was going to 

take place.} Sometimes we knew precisely the villages that 
were to be assaulted, precisely the mile or two of front on 
which an offensive was to be delivered. The defence for 
general looseness of speech was that surprise was no longer 
possible in war, owing partly to perfection of observation 
and still more to the indispensability of prolonged pre- 
liminary bombardment. Cambrai destroyed this argument, 
and for a year that section of the public which keeps its ears 
open heard nothing in advance. The big British attack on 
August 8th was a complete surprise to Fleet Street and the 


clubs. 
ok oe ae 


Now, for some reason, the official gossips, military and 
civilian, are again at work. One hears that So-and-so has 
told So-and-so that an attack will be delivered at such-and- 
such a place a week hence ; and the event comes off exactly 
according to the programme. At this moment the wagging 
of tongues is particularly vigorous, men who ought to know 
better telling all and sundry exactly what is going to 
happen at X and Y. Somewhere, obviously, there is a 
gross breach of confidence. It is about time that somebody 
was jumped on. But nobody will be. 


oo ak a 


I am told that the most noteworthy feature of the Inter- 
Allied Conference—producing occasionally the most humor- 
ous effect—was the clash of the two idealisms, or rather 
of the two manifestations of conscious spiritual rectitude. 
Even the friends of our British Pacifists of the I.L.P. (whom 
the newspapers insist on taking for the Labour Party) 
admit that they have, very strongly, the foible of self- 
righteousness. Noone in Great Britain approaches them in 
the way they make broad their phylacteries. But the 
American delegates, holding the most bellicose of opinions, 
and skinning Germans alive in every speech, did so with an 
assurance of saintly virtue that left their opponents speech- 
less. | The two self-righteousnesses met with a bump, and 
left the great majority of the Conference—which, though 
anti-Prussian, had not forgotten that original sin is common 
to all mankind, and that we have at least motes in our eyes 
—tree to do business. 

* * * 


Of all low tricks, low tricks played on men at the Front 
are the nastiest. There has existed a certain branch of the 
War Office known as the Department of the Director of 
Barrack Construction. Members of it joined the Army, 
like other people. They were given assurances that whilst 
they were away their ons ng less Army pay and separation 
allowances, would be paid to their wives, and that their 
jobs would be kept warm for them. But early this year 
it was decided to abolish the Directorate of Barrack 
Construction. Its staff was traisferred and its obligations 
were transferred. But by August someone had had a 
brain-wave: how could men in the Army belong to a 
Department which no longer existed? Result: A com- 
munication to wives that no payment would be made 
after November 30th, when the three months’ notice period 
would be up. In other words, men who remained in civil 
life have gone to posts as good as, or better than, their old 
ones with the D.B.C., while men who have gone into the 
Army are to be robbed of salaries of from £200 to £400 a 
year (they have had no war-bonus), and are suddenly asked 


to keep their wives and other dependents on their Army 
separation allowances. It is to be hoped that when Parlia- 
ment meets those M.P.s who care more about the welfare 
of our soldiers than they do about persecuting German 
centenarians and consumptives will raise these cases in 


the House. 
* * * 


I observe that the New Witness is accusing a Minister 
of the Crown (I quote its words), ‘‘on the plain testimony 
of public documents, of having carried through financial 
transactions with Germans in Germany, after, and in 
defiance of, the King’s Proclamation.” I have not examined 
the public documents referred to, and express no opinion 
as to their relevance to the charge. But it is surely desirable 
that it should be met and answered. To ignore such 
charges is bad policy. 


Onyx. 
Correspondence 
MODERN LANGUAGE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Will you allow us to call attention to the rec ent formation 
of the Modern Language Research Association, which has for its 
main object the promotion of advanced study and research in 
modern languages and literatures? The Association, which aims 
alike at improving and facilitating means and methods, seeks to 
bring together in personal intercourse and through correspondence 
all persons who are engaged or intend to engage in philological 
and literary research. 

With adequate support the Association hopes to obtain from 
the educational authorities official recognition of the national 
importance of its objects. Well-nigh all the Universities and 
University Colleges in the British Isles are represented on the 
preliminary roll of members, but it is especially wished to enlist 
independent students, and to encourage advanced study among 
teaehers in secondary schools. All who are qualified to pursue 
research and have the time at their disposal are cordially invited 
to join the Association. 

The first annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W., on Saturday, October 19th, 
at 3.30 p.m., when the presidential address for 1918-19 will be 
delivered. At this meeting all who are interested in the aims 
of the Association will be welcome, whether or no they are already 
members. ‘The secretary will be glad to send tickets of admission 
and copies of the provisional prospectus of the Association to 
any who apply for them.—Yours, etc., 

. SipnEy LEE, President. 
H. F. Srewart, Chairman of Committee. 
E. Auuison Peers, Hon. Secretary. 
The Old School House, 
Felsted, Essex. 


COUNTING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s remarks about “ counting” being 
a sign of intellectual degeneracy recalls the fact that Gladstone 
was said to have counted the number of bites he bestowed on each 
morsel of food that he masticated. I do not remember this 
habit of the G.O.M.’s ever being cited even by his virulent enemies 
as a sign of imbecility. On the contrary, his admirers maintained 
that there was some connection between the phenomenal vigour 
of his intellect and the soundness of his digestive organs which 
he kept in condition by counting his bites.—Yours, etc., 

Chelsea. BEATRICE MARSHALL. 

September 24th. 


THE STATIONERY OFFICE 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In connection with the note in your current issue on the 
appointment of Mr. Wintour to the Stationery Office, may I 
eall your (and, let us hope, his) attention to a point which has 
been previously referred to in Taz New StaTresMaN—namely, the 
size and shape of Government publications? Not to waste your 
space, I will give a single example. I have before me the Interim 
Report of the Master of Balliol’s Committee on Adult Education. 
In form it is an overgrown pamphlet of 30 odd pages with no 
cover, too tall for any ordinary bookcase (the measurements are 
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13} by 8} inches) and too limp to stand upright on any shelf. 
Yet here is a book (if only it were a book) which is of extra- 
ordinary interest to anyone whose ideas of reconstruction travel 
beyond the multiplication of Government Departments and 
super-power stations, a book which ought to be prominent on 
every bookstall and in every circulating library. 

Is it too much to hope that under Mr. Wintour’s auspices we 
may see the issue of this report in a volume with stiff covers 
and of handy size and tolerably attractive appearance ?— 
Yours, etc., 


September 24th. A READER. 


THE VILLAGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your article on “‘ The Village” is a welcome sign. All 
who are familiar with village life—especially in the South—will 
endorse your facts and could supplement them. To a Northerner 
the villager’s humility is indeed amazing, although it is accepted 
as perfectly natural by the city magnate, who has carved out his 
estate from his farm lands. The only hope for the villager is to 
be employed on the rich man’s grounds, and his family sue as a 
privilege what the meanest city dweller claims as a right. 

If the Village Clubs Association can effect an awakening, there 
is a great work awaiting it. Yet, as you say, it would seem 
almost easier for a village society to die than to live. And what 
is to save this new society from the usualfate? For these efforts 
have been made before—commonweal societies and the like—and 
died. Apart from the evil of a multiplication of efforts, I imagine 
that where the Village Clubs Association does take root it will 
still be run by the usual autocrats and tainted with the inevitable 
patronage and class distinctions. 

Reconstruction must certainly come from within, and that 
“ within ” already exists in the Parish Councils. Here, in full 
existence, is an organisation specially created to deal with all the 
evils that beset a village, something with power to overcome an 
autocracy and able to persuade the village community to come 
to life again. In most villages it has been kept in swaddling- 
clothes, partly from ignorance or indifference. What urgently is 
needed is to educate the village to make use of the Parish Council. 
The communal enthusiasm stimulated by the war should lead to 
an examination of the powers of a Parish Council, for these 
powers are considerable, including land, village libraries, recreation 
grounds, etc., all united under the general headquarters of the 
village parliament.—Yours, etc., A. W. CARTER. 

Keston, Kent, 

September 2!st. 

[We shall publish a more detailed article on this subject in an 

early issue.—Ep, N.S.] 


LIBELLING THE SOLDIER 


To the Editor of Tak New SraTesMAn. 

Str,—Permit me to thank you for your timely and necessary 
article on “ Libelling the British Soldier.” I have lived in 
France for three years with a line regiment, and not only i; 
your article true and fair, but I can heartily endorse its con- 
clusions. 

Can you reprint the article and scatter it broadcast through 
the land ? 

As I see it now, one of the greatest obstacles in making a 
worthy peace is the mentality of those who nurse a bitter and 
useless hatred at home. In some cases it is nursed to such an 
extent as to be subversive of chivalry and patriotism. Hence 
your protest against including our soldiers in this is a real con- 
tribution. If at home we encouraged the same determination 
and courage mixed with the same big chivalry and tolerance 
that is the hall-mark of our soldiers, a clean peace might not be 
such a far-off event.—Yours. ete., 

G. Jarvis SMITH, 


Miscellany 


THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS 
FFICIAL correspondents write under difficulties, no 
QO doubt, and Mr. W. T. Massey is not altogether to 
blame if his spirited account* of the Egyptian 
campaigns of 1915, 1916, and 1917 appears a little incom- 
plete in places and always a little too “ official.” It is 
y conceivable, for instance, that throughout the 


* The Desert Campaigns. By W.T. Massey. Constable. 





6s. net, 


protracted defence of the Suez Canal, the subsequent 
offensive in the Sinai Peninsula and the suppression of the 
Senoussi rising in the West none of the British commanders 
committed a single error of judgment. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that they committed astonishingly few ; 
but those few are omitted from Mr. Massey’s narrative, 
as are the numbers of the British casualties (also very few), 
and other facts of the sort which one would have thought 
might by this time have safely been allowed to transpire. 

Of course, the whole truth about this war can never be 
written—not because of the paper shortage, but because of 
the shortage of perfectly candid narrators with a full know- 
ledge of the facts. We shall have official histories, like 
Mr. Massey’s, which will be reliable as far as they go, 
but which will not go quite the whole way; and we shall 
have unofficial histories which will go as far as anyone could 
desire, but which will not be entirely reliable. Then, 
for the next ten years or so, we may have the occasional 
indiscretions of disgruntled generals to fill up some of the 
blanks. But the public will probably be disappointed, 
and no history of the war will be acclaimed as wholly 
satisfactory until a new generation has arisen that will not 
know what it has missed. 

So we cannot blame Mr. Massey for his sins of omission. 
But in fairness to our new Protectorate exception must be 
taken to his rather reckless suggestion that Egypt in 1915 
was on the verge of a native rebellion, which was only averted 
by the “ alertness ” of General Sir John Maxwell and the 
staff of the British Residency. No doubt there was talk 
in the cafés and in “the bars of the two leading hotels,” 
but that is not Egypt, nor even Cairo. What does he know 
of Cairo who only Shepheard’s knows? To the ordinary 
resident in the country the Egyptian fellaheen appeared 
to be as indifferent to the great struggle proceeding on 
all sides of them as the larks who build their nests in No 
Man’s Land on the Western front. Of course there was 
bazaar gossip, and when Sir John Maxwell started his Press 
censorship—very late in the day—it was applied so rigor- 
ously that bazaar gossip had things all its own way. On 
the other hand, local German residents were allowed a 
latitude that hardly prepared one for subsequent events 
in Ireland. But as Mr. Massey says, the Egyptians like 
to be on the winning side (who doesn’t?), and the Turks 
in 1916 settled any doubt that may have existed on that 
point in the Egyptian mind by their policy of bringing up 
comparatively small bodies of men across the Sinai Desert 
and hurling them against our almost impregnable positions 
behind the Canal. If they could have held a few yards of 
the Canal for one day only, it would have enabled them to 
block the waterway (they did once succeed in mining it) 
and thus interfere with our plans for the European war. 
But what the Egyptians saw was the ignominious defeat 
of every Turkish attack. Even if things had been otherwise, 
one ventures to doubt whether the Egyptians would have 
risen. They may prefer the Turk personally to the English- 
man—they understand him better—but only a very small 
minority, consisting mainly of schoolboys, prefers the Turk 
as a ruler. That is why Egyptian gunners fought on our 
side with distinction in the defence of the Canal (though 
Mr. Massey does not mention it), while Egyptian fellaheen 
have volunteered by thousands for the Labour Corps, only 
stipulating that their lives shall not be needlessly risked 
in a quarrel which they cannot be expected to regard as 
their own. 

As a matter of fact, the war need never have been allowed 
to come so close to Egypt’s doors. Our first method of 
defending the Canal—by entrenching ourselves behind it 
instead of in front in the Sinai Peninsula—put an unneces- 
sary strain upon Egyptian moral, as well as enabling an 
inferior opponent to mine the waterway that we were 
supposed to be defending. “ Are you defending the Canal, 
or is it defending you?” asked Lord Kitchener, when he 
arrived in Egypt from Gallipoli in 1916, to inspect the 
defences. A clever saying, one of the best of the war. 
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The old system was abandoned forthwith, and the cam- 
paign in Sinai, which was to lead us to Palestine, began. 
It was carried out in a manner worthy of Lord Kitchener 
himself. We have heard a good deal lately about Disraeli’s 
“ scientific ” strategical land frontiers, and a desert, one 
would think, must be the most “ scientific ’’ of all. Fortu- 
nately we knew something about desert warfare (we knew 
more about it than any other military power, except the 
Turks), and we knew that most deserts could be crossed. 
But even we were hardly prepared for the comparative ease 
with which the Turkish armies crossed the Sinai Desert in 
1915. For instance, the advance of 20,000 men, with 
heavy guns, to Romani, in July and August of that year, 
followed by a series of scattered engagements extending 
over a period of ten days, against an enemy much superior 
in mounted troops, was, as Mr. Massey justly remarks, 
“an enterprise which all military men must admire.” 
But it could only end in a military failure, and for that reason 
it was, as has been pointed out, a political mistake. We 
made no such mistake ourselves. When we set out for 
Palestine the railway advanced with the troops; supplies 
were never lacking, and reinforcements were always brought 
up in time to avert disaster when we were attacked. The 
advance was a triumph of organisation and grit. It was 
shared in throughout by Mr. Massey, whose account of it 
is the best thing in his book. 


Of the western campaign Mr. Massey can tell us less. 
There seem to have been no official correspondents present 
during the greater part of this campaign. On this side 
of Egypt there is another desert, forming a frontier scarcely 
less “ scientific’ than that on the east. There are wells, 
it is true, and a road of sorts along the edge of the great 
Libyan Plateau near the sea; but things are not what 
they were when the East Roman armies marched that 
way as late as the seventh century A.D. Under Arab 
and Turkish rule the desert has everywhere gained on the 
sown ; all along the coast are littered the ruins of Roman 
aqueducts and Roman villas. Many an Australian trooper, 
watering his horse in 1916 at some half-ruined but still 
used Roman well, was puzzled to find himself in a country 
where for centuries everything has gone backward instead 
of forward, and the present methods are more primitive 
than the old. 

We used no railway here. About 150 miles along the 
coast from Alexandria, at Mersa Matruh—the ancient 
Paraetonium, where Antony landed after the battle of 
Actium—British infantry, Sikhs, Scots and London Terri- 
torials were thrust ashore somewhat unceremoniously, 
and established themselves on the surrounding circle of 
hills, building stone sangars among the Roman tombs and 
catacombs as a protection against the snipers who soon 
made their presence felt. Later there were engagements 
outside Matruh with Jafar Pasha’s rather motley host, 
until, in the spring of 1916, General Peyton arrived and, 
with the South African Brigade as his spearhead, made 
his rapid thrust westward, driving the enemy out of all the 
coastal district and compelling them to fly across the 
frontier into Cyrenaica or take refuge from starvation in 
the oasis of Sinwa, 200 miles inland, there to be dealt with 
at our leisure. 

The enemy in this little-known campaign consisted of 
three or four thousand trained men from Tripoli, well led 
by Turks, and a large rabble of Egyptian Bedouin, chiefly 
of the Aoulad Ali tribe and of the puritanical Senoussi sect. 
It was difficult to regard these old inhabitants of the country 
as rebels, and it was impossible not to be sorry for them 
as they came staggering into the British camps, half dead 
with starvation, to make their submission. It was a good 
time for the desert vultures, it is to be feared, in spite of 
everything we could do. The wretched Aoulad Ali had 
been forced into rebellion by religious appeals, by actual 
coercion and by promises of the loot of Alexandria. In the 
desert outside Matruh, when the first British troops landed 


there, an officer turned up in the sand with his foot a page 
torn from a book, printed in Arabic, and in the centre of it 
a portrait of Bismarck. Surely among the Kaiser’s many 
dupes the Aoulad Ali are not the least to be pitied. 

War, it seems generally to be agreed now, is an ugly, 
squalid business. But such of the old romantic trappings 
as still cling to it should be looked for in these desert cam- 
paigns. Cavalry charging machine-guns, armoured cars 
advancing in extended order against an army, the Duke of 
Westminster’s dash into the desert to rescue the Tara 
prisoners—these are gallant actions, worthy of any chivalry 
and worthy of their scene. There will be Englishmen, 
Sikhs, Australasians, Scots and South Africans who, after 
this war, will keep memories of the sun setting in the frontier 
hills at Sollum or rising across Matruh harbour. Further- 
more, this was a war of movement, out in the open country 
—a war and never a massacre. 

But the hardships to the soldier were undeniable. A 
shortage (inevitable in the circumstances) of fresh meat 
and vegetables, occasional bouts of fever, long weary 
marches through the desert sands, told on his spirits séverely. 
Perhaps it was merely a longing for civilisation. One lad, 
who came from Manchester, wrote home a glowing account 
of the scenery in Sinai, and added: ‘‘ But what wouldn't 
I give to see a row of shops!” Or perhaps it was the mono- 
tony of the desert. As Lord Denbigh (who served in 
Sinai) remarked in a recent lecture: “‘ No wonder Moses and 
his followers got sick of it after forty years without leave.” 
From whatever cause, the desert certainly failed to charm. 
Our men were splendid, so splendid that it seems almost an 
impertinence to praise; but they never pretended to like 
the desert campaigns. Almost any British soldier serving 
in Egypt at that time would have declared, if questioned, 
that he was tired of “ inaction,” tired of sideshows, anxious 

to get to France and see the real thing. Most of them 
have had that desire satisfied. 
, A. A. 


THE GLOW-WORM 
To Sylvia and Robert Lynd. 
HE pale road winds faintly upward into the dark 
skies, 
And beside it on the rough grass that the wind 
invisibly stirs, 
Sheltered by sharp-speared gorse and the berried 
junipers, 
Shining steadily with a green light, the glow-worm lies. 


We regard it; and this hill and all the other hills 

That fall in folds to the river, very smooth and steep, 

And the hangers and brakes that the darkness thickly 
fills 

Fade like phantoms round the light and night is deep, 
so deep 


That all the world is emptiness about the still flame, 

And we are small shadows standing lost in the huge 
night. 

We gather up the glow-worm, stooping with dazzled 
sight, 

And carry it to the little enclosed garden whence we 
came 


And place it on the short grass. Then the shadowy 
flowers fade, 

The walls waver and melt and the houses disappear 

And the solid town trembles into insubstantial shade 

Round the light of the burning glow-worm, steady and 


clear. 
EpWARD SHANKS. 
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Music 
THE PROMENADES 


O one is ever satisfied with the Promenade Concerts. 
N Some people, like myself, feel annoyed with 
Chappells because they have never been able to 
make a pianoforte as good as the Bechstein; some are 
“fed up” with Sir Henry Wood and his British sea-songs- 
cum-Tchaikovsky programmes; the annual appearance of 
the Peer Gynt Suite drives others nearly frantic ; Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch’s rhapsodical ‘ explanations” make many 
austere young men tear their hair with rage; some 
music-lovers loathe what they consider Wood’s empty 
theatrical style ; others hate the sight of the same old faces 
in the orchestra. The Harmsworth Press thinks there is too 
much German music played, and probably puts it down 
to spies hidden in the Queen’s Hall. Sir Ernest Palmer 
thinks, which is not the same thing, that there is not enough 
British music played; and I, in a moment of extreme 
candour, would probably assert that the playing was some- 
times pretty bad and the programmes always too long. 
I have even met people who were tired of the red lamp- 
shades that hang above the orchestra, and would like the 
internal decoration of the hall scrapped. I must say that 
although sympathising with them, like many others pro- 
bably, I have an affection for that hideous structure in 
Langham Place, where I have spent so many happy hours, 
that would not suffer its translation to a thing of beauty 
lightly. It would take a brave man to pull it down, a brave 
and courageous man, a man of guts willing to spend a 
great deal of money and not even get one per cent. for it. 
I confess I should tremble to see those hallowed stones 
(and bricks) tumbling to the ground; but there is little 
to fear—the place belongs to Messrs. Chappell. 

There is truth in each of these criticisms, if we except 
that of the poor Harmsworth Press, which is capable of 
suggesting that music be abolished altogether as a German 
art; but, quite apart from the impossibility of satisfying 
everybody, most of the people who are dissatisfied forget 
that the true function of the Promenades is not to produce 
new or even necessarily modern works, or to help British 
composers or British publishers, or to throw new light on 
old masterpieces, but to introduce the ordinary public 
to the classics. Every year thousands of young men and 
women hear, at the Queen’s Hall, Beethoven’s symphonies 
for the first time in their lives. For many of them his is 
probably the strongest educational influence, certainly the 
grandest personality, they have ever encountered. They 
can never be quite the|same afterwards. Some may doubt 
whether the efforts of individual men can make any appre- 
ciable difference to the quality of mankind. I do not 
doubt it any more than I doubt that the effort of one man 
can pull a fish from the sea, and I dogmatically assert that 
contact with Beethoven opens men’s hearts and inspires 
them, and that it is more important that young men should 
listen to Beethoven than that Mr. John Smith should 
come smiling on to the platform to acknowledge the good- 
natured reception of the first performance of his ‘“ Intro- 
duction to Tottenham Court Road,” scored for strings, 
flutes, clarinets, oboes, horns, trumpets, timpani, harps, 
triangle, xylophone, and ten big drums. The fact that 
Mr. John Smith composes music and the fact that he is an 
Englishman are of no importance. To think that hundreds 
of men should be employed conveying to thousands of his 
fellow-citizens the sounds that are conceived in Mr. John 
Smith’s brain simply because we are at war with Germany 
is to be almost a lunatic. Mr. John Smith has first of all 
to be a great man and to write music because he cannot help 
it; then the day will come when men cannot help listening to 
it. Music, like every other art, is but the expression of a human 
soul. It is not acrobatics, or trickery, or a method of earning 
one’s living in a semi-civilised world. The trouble with 
most of these John Smiths who have the effrontery to 


complain that they are neglected for Bach and Beetho 
y 
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is that they think more of themselves than they do of the 
world; they are more interested in their careers than in 
life: they have no depth. There are, indeed, men who are 
more interested in English music than themselves. I 
respect such men, something great may come from them ; 
but they are not sound guides in this matter, as their zeal 
for English music leads them to support English composers 
indiscriminately and to fanatical lengths. What is im- 
portant is not that there should be many prosperous young 
English composers, but that great works should be widely 
known. The places for young English composers are the other 
concert-halls, the theatre and the home, not the Promenades. 

The season started this year on August 10; my first visit 
was not until September 17. It may be interesting if I give the 
items that attracted me as I looked through the season’s pro- 
gramme. The first thing that struck my notice was an aria of 
Borodin’s, ‘‘ Slowly the daylight departs,” on August 13 ; the 
next was Jacques-Dalcroze’s “ Allegory”’; I did not expect 
it to be any good, but it aroused curiosity; the next was 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Adventures in a Perambulator ’’—a promising 
title—on August 15. On the 20th, Borodin’s ballad, 
“La Mer,” and Scriabin’s Third Symphony; on the 22nd, 
a novelty, “Impression dal Vero,” by Malipiero, and 
Franck’s ‘“‘ Les Djinns”; on the 27th, Borodin’s Second 
Symphony; on the 29th, a novelty by Felix White, ‘‘ Im- 
pressions of England”; on September 8, songs by Gret- 
chaninov and Borodin ; on the 11th, Dupare’s “‘ Aux Etoiles”’ ; 
on the 17th, Glazounov’s Sixth Symphony; on the 18th, 
Franck’s Symphony; on the 19th, Scontrino’s Scherzo from 
‘* Marinaresca,”’ advertised as a first performance in Er gland, 
although it had been played by Mr. Dan Godfrey at Bourne- 
mouth early this year; on October 2, Franck’s Prelude to 
“Redemption,” Part II.; and on the 3rd, his “ Chasseur 
Maudit ’’; on October 15, a number of Russian songs. 

As will be seen from this list, there is a fair number of 
works during the season which not even the most assiduous 
concert-goer could call stale, and which would be complete 
novelties to the majority of the audience on any night. The 
programmes are also long enough to make it possible to 
include every season a small proportion of new English 
works without the classics suffering. In fairness to Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. it must be admitted that this is done. I 
don’t think there is any legitimate grievance on that score ; 
what might be said is that the selection of new English 
works is very badly made. When modern English work 
is produced at the Queen’s Hall it should not be of the kind 
to promote ribald laughter on the part of our adversaries. 
Nor should it be the smooth, innocuous stuff turned out by 
English composers of the type of Mr. Montagu cee 
whose compositions often figure in Messrs. Chappell’s 
programmes to the exclusion of better men’s. On the other 
hand, the good men have frequently nothing available but 
large-scale works written for a very big orchestra, requiring 
much rehearsal, and of such length that nothing else of 
importance could be done on the same programme. Even 
a popular composer like Mr. Percy Grainger is said to have a 
number of such compositions in his desk that have never 
seen a performance—which, if true, does show lack of 
enterprise on the — of publishers and conductors. A 
new work of this description by Mr. Von Holst is to be 
performed next Sunday morning at the Queen’s Hall through 
the good offices of Mr. Balfour Gardiner. This is the sort 
of modern English music that ought to be produced at the 
Promenades, and it ought to be given on “ popular ”’ nights, 
as the main dish, surrounded by the Peer Gynt Suite and 
the Barcarolles and Intermezzos. It is absolutely futile 
to sandwich in amiable trivialities five or ten minutes long 
between great classics and then imagine that you are sup- 
porting modern English music. 

I must say in conclusion that on the one night this season 
that I was able to go to the Promenades the performance 
of Rachmaninoy’s Concerto was remarkably good; the 
Glazounov Symphony was not quite so good. Sir Henry 
Wood has serious shortcomings, but the general level of 
his work is high, and the lamentations in some quarters 
when he decided not to go to New York were overdone, 

W.J.T | j 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANY of the publications of the Stationery Office 
come into the category of biblia a-biblia, books 
which are not books. But the principles which 

should govern their production and distribution are those 
of all sound publishing, and one cannot help wondering 
what sort of use Mr. Wintour, the new Controller, will 
make of his job. He has been put at the head of the biggest 
publishing business in the country. It is a business which 
has been very badly conducted ; its books and non-books 
have been produced in the most unappetising and incon- 
venient shapes, sizes and bindings, and the most paltry 
efforts have been made to bring them to the attention of 
the public. It has laboured under difficulties, but they are 
all remediable. The Treasury has starved it financially, 
but an energetic Controller could soon enforce his will there ; 
it has been inadequately and (in some regards) inefficiently 
staffed, but that could easily be put right ; it is housed in a 
ruinous, labyrinthine burrow, but there is a new building 
awaiting it after the war. 


aK Bo k 


Mr. Wintour has a great opportunity. With a few 
experienced colleagues from outside he could revolutionise 
the Government publishing business, increase its revenues, 
make its documents far more easily accessible to students, 
and induce thousands of people who have never bought a 
blue-book in their lives to realise that Government publica- 
tions of intense interest and value to them exist. Think 
of the variety of stuff that is issued. An example that 
comes into my head is the Evidence taken by the Committee 
on the Censorship of Stage Plays. That evidence was 
given by the most celebrated and the most notorious of our 
dramatic authors; few modern books have contained so 
much witty and forcible argument about art or so many 
revelations of the mind of various sections of the intelli- 
gentsia. Had it been decently got up, in a portable shape, 
with a presentable cover, and well marketed, it would 
have sold well to this day. As it was, the majority of those 
who would have appreciated it contented themselves with 
the extracts in the daily papers. For myself, I had a copy ; 
but in the end the flimsy, ungainly thing tumbled:to pieces, 
and I threw it away. Even the old stock could be far 
better handled. How many people realise that the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission of 1834 is still obtainable 
and has still a tiny annual sale ? 


* * * 


But change will have to be very extensive. I once asked 
“One Who Knows ” why even the very thin blue-books and 
white papers were published in folio size so that they—curtly 
—flop about. The only answer I could get was that in the 
House of Commons Library there were certain-sized shelves 
which these publications had to fit! I asked another 
man who “ knew ” whether the Office had ever thought of 
taking in a first-class publisher? He told me—I won’t 
vouch for this—that, turning in its sleep, the Office (being 
a Stationery Office) had once said: “ We must get a good 
layman to help us,” and gone to a big firm and requested 
the services of the—Head of the Stationery Department, 
who dealt with embossed notepaper and the like. Things 
have changed a little. There are some ardent young men 
and erudite old ones in the Office ; but it clamours for an 
infusion of blood. 


* os * 


Mr. E. V. Lucas struck an agreeable notion for beginning 
his new book of Essays, *T'wiat Eagle and Dove (Methuen. 


6s. net). He gives a small panoramic picture of England 
at the time of the Kaiser’s birth. On that day in 1859 
when “a shadow fell on this planet,” the weather was 
“hazy with a hoar frost,” the minimum temperature, on 
grass, was 29.0; Consols were at 95} (!!!!!); Donati’s 
Comet was still being talked about ; and Mrs. Wordsworth, 
widow of the poet, and (in contemporary phrase) “ the 
venerable but cheerful prop of his declining years,” had just 
died. Mr. George was not yet born, Mr. Asquith was six, and 
Lord Halsbury was thirty-three. These and other particu- 
lars are interesting; but the best wine is kept to the last— 
a number of newspaper extracts concerning the great 
event itself : 

The baby for whom Prussia was waiting arrived duly at about 
lunch-time. From the Windsor correspondent of the Times came 
the glad news. ‘* The Royal Mother and infant,” he wrote, ‘‘ are 
doing well. . . . Immediately the welcome intelligence became 
known to the borough authorities and the inhabitants at large 
they gave expression to their joy by suspending in front of their 
houses various banners, bearing the arms of England and Prussia, 
and other loyal devices. The bells of the Chapel Royal, of St. George 
and St. John’s Church sent forth many peals.” . At the Royal 
English Opera, Covent Garden, Mr. Harrison announced the event. 
His words were ‘“‘ received with tumultuous demonstrations of 
loyalty by a crowded auditory.” A day or so later the Spectator 

. . added to the announcement of the birth these words : ‘* The 
Prussian people showed considerable interest in the happy event, 
and the Regent and his Consort appeared on the balcony of the 
palace, and, amid vociferous cheering, thanked the populace for 
their sympathy.” ‘‘ Sympathy” is good. 


Nobody but Mr. Lucas would have thought of writing such 
an essay; and certainly no one would have written it in 
the same way. His world is so full of a number of things. 
It is characteristic of him to open another essay with : 

The scene was Gerrard Street, a rather curious thoroughfare 
notable for possessing three or four restaurants dear to Bohemia, 
the great West-end telephone exchange, the homes of Dryden {and 
Kdmund Burke, a number of cinema offices, and many foreign 
inhabitants, 


This, coming quite spontaneously, leads up to a “ thing 
seen’; unlike most people who have so much in their 
heads, Mr. Lucas also has eyes in his head. In one series 
of essays in this book he is on, as it happens, my native 
soil ; the odd local names that, in passing, he has noted are 
perfectly right, just the ones that would have been selected 
by a native. To dissect Mr. Lucas’s charm is beyond me ; 
but his curiosity, humanity, humour and ease make his 
essays to me things which can be read anywhere and in 
any mood. They are like the most entertaining sort of 
leisurely conversation. 


ak a ok 


“ The chief value of a book is to read it when you want to 
read it, buying only what you want to keep.” That is 
indisputable. ‘‘ The book-lover cannot wait. Social interest 
and conversation quickly pass from book to book. He 
who is not supplied in time might almost as well not be 
supplied at all.’’ In other words, a new book is primarily 
not a thing to read but a thing to talk about: and, alas! 
there is only too much truth in that. ‘There are two 
alternatives for the reader who wants the new books while 
they are new. He must buy all the books that are talked 
about; or he must borrow them from the Times Book 
Club. . . . The first will cost him hundreds of pounds in 
the course of a year. The Times Book Club plan will cost 
him a fraction more than 2}d. a day.” A certain man in 
a certain ship was so convinced by this that he wrote for 
further particulars. He was told: “ We strongly advise 
inquirers on ships to buy rather than borrow books from us, 
since this arrangement is usually found to prove more 
satisfactory in present conditions.” ‘There is apparently 
a risk of books being spirlos versenkt ; but it is a pity the 


advertisement was so cogent. 
SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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JOAN AND PETER 


Joan and Peter. By H.G.Wetts. Cassell. 9s. net. 

Mr. Wells has written once again an irritating, unsatis- 
factory, interesting book. It is necessary to consult the 
list of his works which faces the title-page in order to recall 
the last book he wrote before he ceased to be an artist and 
became a lecturer who has so much to say on so many 
subjects that he has not time to prepare any of them pro- 
perly. This was, perhaps, The Food of the Gods, a story 
which appeared a long time ago. Since then, in a world 
which has accorded him success, be has, like the housekeeper 
in his new book, *‘ betrayed a certain approval by expanding 
an inch or so in every direction and letting out two new 
chins.” Joan and Peter is so characteristic of what has 
come over Mr. Wells in recent years, and betrays so obviously 
the fact that his real genius is still unchanged, that it is 
worth while to examine its faults without mercy. Mr. Wells, 
after all, is not one of the writers of whom admirers need 
feel that they must put up with the faults for the sake of 
the virtues. The faults are not in the grain. They area 
cheap, thick paint which covers the grain. 

Joan and Peter is, to begin at the beginning, much too 
long. The whole story, with all the morals and criticisms 
that it implies, could have been told in not much more 
than half the length. There never was a better example 
of the truth that long books are written by authors who have 
not time to write short ones. Much of the length is due 
merely to sloppy and inefficient writing. A very con- 
siderable saving might be effected by a mere process of 
rewriting in which the useless words would be eliminated 
without sacrificing a single scene or statement—a process 
rather like wringing the water out of a bath-sponge. But 
the book would be improved still more by a more drastic 
method of compression in which whole episodes and chapters 
of diatribe would be bodily removed. The beginning of 
the book is the most wantonly prolix part of it. There 
is too much in it which is only flogging of dead horses. It 
is too late to-day to satirise the kindergarten system, the 
School of St. George and the Venerable Bede, where the 
children wore djibbahs, and the “arty” people of the 
‘nineties, who were intense about beaten copper-work. 
Satire becomes mechanical when it becomes retrospective ; 
and it must be owned that Mr. Wells’s humour is growing 
too much into a mechanical trick. There is one formula in 
Joan and Peter which is repeated and repeated till it clicks 
on the page like a clockwork toy and irritates the eye like a 
pattern in beaten copper-work : 

Arthur had a fixed persuasion that nobody else ever read or 
thought at all. So that he did not so much discuss as adjudicate. 

She did not so much lay the foundations of mathematics as accu- 
mulate a sort of rubble on which Mr. Beldame, the visiting mathema- 
tical master (Tuesdays and Thursdays), was afterwards to build. 

— Specialisations that did not so much broaden the mind 
as take it into a gully. 

Little vague reviews and poems she wrote, with a quiet smile, 
that were not so much allusive as with an air of having recently had 
a flying visit from an allusion that was unable to stay. 

This type of joke is reminiscent of the instrument that was 
“far less like a hatchet than a dissipated saw.” It would 
be an appropriate formula for a writer whose vision of the 
world could be summed up in the one word ‘“‘ deficiency ” ; 
but Mr. Wells, in spite of the fatty degeneration which has 
— his thought and style, is not yet quite so bad as 
is. 
_ Yet this book might be interpreted as a step much further 
in this direction than any that Mr. Wells has yet taken. 
It deals with the bringing-up and growing-up of two young 
people, Peter and his illegitimate foster-sister, Joan, who 
were born in the early ‘nineties. It takes them to 
‘advanced ” schools, retrograde schools, middling schools, 
public schools, the University, and the hectic life of 
studios and night-clubs which for Joan’s and Peter's genera- 
tion separated the end of Cambridge from the beginning of 
the war. Through the whole of their Odyssey dances 





‘** Nobby ” Sydenham, V.C., their guardian, an implacable 
and ineffective dervish, who returns from the business of 
civilising Central Africa to superintend their education. 
Sydenham, on whom misfortune and Empire-building 
have bestowed a strongly individual outlook, is determined 
to secure for them that education of the ‘‘ Elite” which 
their possessions make possible. He therefore visits all 
manner of schools, wrangles with innumerable headmasters 
and sweeps through the universities, sniffing his contempt. 
Is it to be believed that out of all this not a single construc- 
tive idea emerges? Sydenham crumples up before the 
first schoolmaster who turns on him with ‘“‘I thought 
that when I had no experience”; and, for all his gusty 
rhetorical questions, he is not able even to sketch out a 
school in Utopia. At the end of the book the question of 
educational reform is left precisely where it was at the 
beginning. It is, of course, possible that Mr. Wells wishes 
to suggest that young people are educated by the exchange 
of ideas among themselves; and this is how the question 
is answered, in fact, in real life to-day. But it is incon- 
ceivable that he should be willing to leave it there; and, 
unless he is, his book must be severely criticised for its 
lack of positive ideas. 

But in the midst of this soft outer stuff of futility, bad 
writing, second-rate thought and cheap satire there is a 
large hard core which proves that Mr. Wells’s essential 
genius has not degenerated in itself, but is merely obscured 
by a mass of irrelevancies. Even here, in his descriptive 
writing, he is amazingly slack and careless. Peter’s nursery 
is described in two quite different ways within twenty 
pages. The minor characters change their natures from 
page to page. On page 482 we read that : 

Bunny Cuspard danced impudently. He could pat 
Joan’s shoulder, press her hand, slip his arm round her waist and 
bring his warm face almost to a kissing contact as though it was all 
nothing. 

But on page 597 he is marching in the ranks ‘* with a native 
ungainliness that no drill-sergeant could ever overcome.” 
This is simply not the same man; and nothing can be 
clearer than that in the interval Mr. Wells has forgotten all 
about him except his name. But do these things matter 
enormously ? Mr. Wells has been described as the greatest 
descriptive reporter the world has ever seen; and in great 
stretches of Joan and Peter he well deserves the title. 
His characterisation is never profound and often faulty ; 
but his sketches of appearances, whether of persons, groups 
or periods, are unmatchably vivid and alive. He has done 
few things better than the quite meagre number of pages 
he devotes here to Peter’s life in the Flying Corps. It is 
at once the thing itself and a criticism of it—a masterly 
piece of work. Almost equally good is the Sheldrick 
family which aspired to make a London Quartier Latin on 
Downshire Hill, and finally, ‘‘ after some wide fluctuations 
: took a marked list towards pacifism.” 
The whole description of the life led by Joan and Peter 
and their associates in the year preceding the war is ad- 
mirable, and will live not only as a document for the future 
historian but as a pleasure for the future reader. And the 
whole book is illuminated with passages of this nature, even 
the early, unnecessary chapters. They run like frequent 
threads of silk in a fabric otherwise woven from worthless 
material. 

What, then, is Mr. Wells’s value to the world? It is 
undoubtedly great. His pictorial gift is one of the most 
useful assets of contemporary intellectual life, for he is 
able to discern the current tendencies of habit and behaviour 
and to present them so that they are comprehensible even 
to persons struggling in the midst of them. But his business 
is much more with habits and behaviour, with customs, 
fads, fashions, conventions, than he is ever willing to 
admit. He can, as no one else can, throw these things into 
intelligible shape while they are still alive. It is a process 


very much like staining bacteria so that they are visible 
for purposes of the microscope. But of criticism and of 
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constructive ideas he is very much less a master. He 
realises too little the greater responsibility that attaches 
to the writer of books than to the daily journalist. The 
writer of a book should be more patient, should take more 
time both for thought and for the expression of his thought. 
Mr. Wells is becoming increasingly hasty not only in his 
writing but in his judgment. It may be legitimate for a 
journalist who wants the matter discussed, and knows 
that his own opinion will be forgotten, to write : 

It was known that General Gough had lost tens of thousands of 
prisoners, hundreds of guns, and vast stores of ammunition and 
railway material. It was rumoured that he had committed suicide. 
But the standards of Tory England differ from those of Japan. 

But it is not legitimate for Mr. Wells. He has not yet 
realised that a writer who assumes the particularly public 
position which he has assumed has a duty of seriousness. 
We have laid stress on Mr. Wells’s failings because, as we 
have already insisted, his faults are not ingrained in him 
and might easily be eradicated, being, as they are, a com- 
paratively recent growth. Joan and Peter possesses a 
solid substratum of virtues which are hardly affected by 
his vices; and it is the appreciation of these which makes 
us bitter in our anxiety that they should be allowed free 
play. For, as also we have said, it is not yet time to resign 
ourselves to taking Mr. Wells’s bad along with his good. 


ELECTIONEERING IN VICTORIAN 
TIMES 


Memories of Midland Politics, 1885-1910. By Francis 
ALLSTON CHANNING, Member for East Northampton- 
shire. Constable. 14s. net. 


Persons who have muddled their lives are usually inclined 
to blame their parents ; nations down on their luck equally 
see in their misfortunes the responsibility of their progenitors. 
No doubt this is the reason why the sport of girding at 
the Victorians has recently become more popular than 
ever and much more malicious. Our attitude towards 
them is no longer merely disrespectful, and we are rapidly 
passing beyond the stage of envy. We grudge them neither 
their vast supplies of meat and butter nor their roaring 
fires; we are rather proud—poor descendants that we 
are of people who had “ deep-sea ” frying in their kitchens 
and ‘ never had to consider economies, my dear, in any 
department ’’—we are decidedly proud of their recklessness 
with matches. But we have grown resentful. We feel 
that they ought to have made a better provision for us 
and done something—we do not pause to consider what— 
to prevent the war. Sometimes we feel that the great 
missionary enterprises of Victorian times ought to have 
been diverted to Germany. But, like a beauty doctor 
who reminds us that bad temper wrecks the complexion, 
Lord Channing restores us to a kindlier retrospect. He 
shows us a Victorian age in which all intelligent people 
were eager politicians and politics were a form of recreation 
more bisexual than cricket, more open-air than the drama, 
more educative than the ordinary picnic. Inevitably 
one thinks of picnics as one reads his joyous descriptions 
of his long series of electioneering campaigns. 

The pleasures of this summer electioneering were indescribable. 
The drives through wooded lanes between fields with thick heads of 
golden wheat everywhere swaying in the soft evening breeze, the 
arrival among kindly, cheering village crowds, instinct with the 
rushing, glowing enthusiasm of this long-hoped-for emancipation, 
the departure as dusk settled down amid a little whirlwind of cheers 
—all was delightful—full of hope without a shadow of doubt, or 
disappointment, or anxiety. 

What though there were sometimes winter months? There 
came then ‘ the long drives through the crisp, frosty air, 
the joyous welcomes, the sense of confidence, and loyalty, 
and good will.”” There were still the cheering crowds, 
there was the complacency of being a temporary potentate, 
a hero, a priest, a statesman, within the limits of a con- 
stituency. And there were brass bands. 


After the gayest of luncheons with the hospitable Heygates, the 
carriage was drawn, in triumphal procession, down to the station 
amid unexampled enthusiasm, and to the stirring strains of the 
Congregational Band. This was the first of these brilliant functions, 
Lord Channing makes us remember that the Victorian 

age raised an immortal memorial of the advantages of 
peace—a memorial which must preserve through all future 
years that desire to end war which has existed since the 
Truce of God. That achievement deserves our forgiveness 
for the superficiality of Victorian politics. There was 
too much speech-making—still more then than now— 
and, far worse, there was too much applause. Political 
programmes were mere “ fly cemeteries” to catch the 
emotional elector. But the caught elector enjoyed being 
caught. The Yuletide and May-day sports of medizval Merrie 
England had given place to election heckling and canvassing, 
to the eager wagering on election results, to election scandals 
and rumours, to Primrose League and Liberal Association 
fétes, to the hot debates in political clubs and public-house 
bars and in workshops on the personal qualities of the 
respective candidates. The transition from morris-dancing 
to the gaiety of being courted by a Parliamentary candidate 
was as great an advance in civilisation as the transition 
from status to contract. Growing more humane, the 
populace baited orators instead of bulls, and baited them 
with increasing intelligence. Such were the good old 
Victorian days of peace, when on polling days old men 
behaved like schoolboys, and when political contests were 
conducted in so sporting a spirit that everybody was surprised 
when hot speeches stirred the crowds to a hotter rowdyism. 
Through all the merriment there ran, like the morals in 

the best fairy tales, a connecting thread of Sound Principle. 

Liberalism with a capital L was always a smaller thing 

and a thing more easily achieved than liberalism spelt with 
a small initial letter ; but Lord Channing was typical of his 
party in his sincere enthusiasm for a moderate freedom and 

moderate reforms, and he proved his sincerity when he 

risked his seat by declaring himself a pro-Boer. By him 

‘“‘ East Northants had been continuously trained in practical 

politics on intelligible and firmly grasped principles. 

* Justice for all,’ by practical reforms which did not mean 

revolution, but the quickest path to sure and permanent 

good, was our beacon light.” He worked hard for the 

institution of small holdings, for education, for Home 

Rule, for moderate Labour reforms, and it was probably 

difficult for him to believe, after the triumphant election 

of 1906, that there remained worlds to conquer. In 1909 

he had already found it hard to discover any unattained 

political object. ‘‘ With South Africa loyal and happy 

in self-government, with all the central ideas I had worked 

for realised, it might not be unwise that my public life 

should also find its happy close.” But so popular a member 

could ill be spared. He was persuaded to take the field 

again in 1910, and was only prevented by illness from 

personally explaining to his devoted constituents the 

iniquities of the House of Lords. His daughter took his 

place. 

Leaning over the balcony, with the bouquet in her hand, Julia, 
who met with a rousing ovation, spoke very distinctly, amid remark- 
able stillness, and could be heard by all. She said: ‘* I want to 
thank you, Mrs. Millard, very much for this most beautiful bouquet, 
which you have presented to me. I am glad to have done what 
little I could to help my father get in. He wishes me to thank 
you for all the splendid work you have done. We are extremely 
pleased with the majority. We could not expect it to be quite so 
great as on the last occasion. Northamptonshire is going very well, 
we hope the other seats in the county will follow suit." Each point 
was loudly cheered, and at the close ‘* For She’s a Jolly Good Fellow + 
was sung. 

Piping times! From the voluminous but ill-arranged 
notes of the popular member’s speeches the persevering 
student can gather useful information concerning the political 
ideals of that comfortable period. And since nearly 
every Liberal family in East Northamptonshire receives 
an “ honourable mention,” the book will surely find a place 
in that constituency among scores of family records. 
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AUTUMN LIST 1918 
THE MILITARY AUTHORITY OF THE AGE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BELLOC. With 
numerous Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
In this exhaustive volume, Marshal Foch lays down the 
principles of attack and defence which have guided his 
immensely successful campaign on the Western Front. 
To understand recent events it is absolutely necessary to 
study this clear and vigorous volume. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE KAISER 
By DAVID JAYNE HILL, formerly American Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jayne Hill, who was the American Ambassador to 
Germany, has a most vivid sense of character, and his re- 
miniscences afford one of the most eloquent testimonies to 
the duplicity and acquisitive fury of the German Emperor. 
He knew the Kaiser very well, and he shows him up in no 
half-tone for the dangerous tyrant that he is. 


OLD SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES 
By W. L. COURTNEY, LL.D., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Literary Man’s Bible.”” Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
This is a collection of distinguished, scholarly essays 
covering ground as wide as separates A=schylus from Beer- 
bohm Tree, and Socrates from Thomas Hardy. 


THE DICKENS CIRCLE 
By J. W. T. LEY, formerly Secretary to the Dickens 
Fellowship. With 32 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 

Mr. Ley is one of the half-dozen best informed living 
Dickensians. This book is packed with anecdote, rich in 
character study, and racy with observation. It portrays the 
entire world of Charles Dickens, the most representative 
group of the Victorians. 

COLOUR STUDIES IN PARIS 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a brilliantly descriptive record of literary and 
dramatic life in the French capital before the war. It contains 
fascinating character sketches of Mallarma, Verlaine, Yvette 
Guilbert, Aristide Bruant, and many others. 


THE FRANCE I KNOW 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Miss Stephens knows France from coast to border-line, 
and she knows its people no less than its landmarks. This 
graphic, critical, interpretative volume reveals the heart of 
France to her Ally as no book of the kind has succeeded in doing. 


OUR ALLIES AND ENEMIES IN 
THE NEAR EAST 
By JEAN VICTOR BATES. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Miss Bates worked with the late W. F. Bailey on his well- 
known “ Slavs of the War Zone.”” This admirably informative 
volume carries forward their work of investigation and 
analysis. It is a most picturesque and entertaining study, 
apart from its authority and sound judgment. 


THRIFT FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
By Mrs. JOHN J. WEBSTER, joint Author of “‘ The 
Apsley Cookery Book,”’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Mrs. Webster is a lively critic of the average British home, 
and knows how to put things right, dispense with servants, 
and keep the home fires burning to some purpose. There are 

169 recipes in this book, which is a vade-mecum of things all 

women ought to know, from the secrets of simple cooking 

to the care of their health. 


NEW FICTION 

THE LAW OF THE GUN 

By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 
OUT OF THE WAR? 

By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 

THE SILENT BATTLEFIELD 

By MARY L. PENDERED. 


QUEEN JENNIE 
By MAY WYNNE. 7s. net. 


THE WORK OF HER HANDS 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE RED PASSPORT 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 6s net. 
[Third Edition Now Ready. 
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CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 


A New Book by the Deputy-Chief of the German General 
Staff, the most distinguished soldier-writer of Prussia, 


Lient.-General Baron bon 
Frevtag-Loringhoben 


Author of “Deductions from the World-War,” with an 
Introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR C, E. 
CALLWELL, K.C.M.G., 


A Nation Trained in 
Arms or a Militia ? 


Crown 8vo. 











4s. net. 





NEW ITALY 
By HELEN ZIMMERN and A. AGRESTI. 
“ A remarkably interesting and vivid volume.’’—Globe. 


6s. net. 





BISMARCK 
(Makers of the roth Century Series). 
By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. ros. 6d. net. 


“‘ A miracle of scientific disinterestedness.’'"—Morning Post. 


NOW READY. 
FIELDS AND BATTLEFIELDS 








By No. 31540. 5s. net. 
SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE 

By JOSEPHINE CALINA. 6s. net. 
ANGLO-BELGIAN RELATIONS 

By HERMAN VAN DER LINDEN and PAUL 

HAMELIUS. 2s. 6d. net. 
EASTERN EXPLORATION 

By PROF. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 2s. 6d. net. 


GUDRID THE FAIR 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


“It is an adventure to read the story.’’—Daily News. 
wal a fine tale, done with great art.’’—Morning Post. 


6s. net. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
“ It is full of colour, movement, passion and pathos.” 
—Couniry Life. 
“ She tells with wonderful success a series of tales of man 
and woman at different stages of civilisation.’’—Observer. 


THE STARRY POOL and Other Tales 
By STEPHEN G. TALLENTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“There is a great deal of delightful reading in them and 
the first person singular, who tells the stories, is sessed 
of a charming fancy and of much literary ability. The 
questions which are troubling us all as to the impenetrable 
future are put with considerable subtlety.”—Spectaior. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


The Romantic Age in Italian Literature. By ANTonio Cirrico. Lee 
Warner. 4s. 6d. net. 

It is a commonplace of text-books on literature that Italian literature 
has had more influence on the English than any other Continental 
literature ; but this remark certainly does not apply to Italian work 
later than the Renaissance. Signor Cippico, therefore, in these three 
lectures, which he delivered as Lecturer in Italian Language and 
Literature in the University of London, endeavours to make us better 
acquainted with a period and a series of writers which have their 
own merits. It is true that English readers have a bare acquaintance 
with the names of Alfieri and Manzoni ; but it must be admitted that 
this acquaintance can be improved by hearing something about them 
and their historical setting. As for others of Signor Cippico’s figures, 
such as Parini and Cesarotti, it must be confessed that England has 
hardly heard of them; and some of his hearers and readers will perhaps 
be persuaded by his comments and citations to look into them further. 


THE CITY 


N spite of the good news from the different fronts, 
War Loans only about maintain their prices, and, 
under the lead of the Midland markets, activity is 

centring more and more upon industrial shares, which, 
in some cases, are reaching prices that purchasers at some 
time or another may regret. It is to be hoped that the 
fresh National War Bonds campaign to be opened next 
week by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be successful, for the last few weeks have wit- 
nessed a falling off in sales. To those people who are taking 
a hand in the incipient industrial boom, the unauthorised 
railway strike should act as a reminder of the volcano 
on which so much of this apparent industrial prosperity 
is based, and of the possibilities of serious labour troubles 
once the restraints rendered necessary by war are removed. 
Prudent investors, while recognising the profits that are 
being made over industrials, should nevertheless see that 
a goed proportion of their capital is placed in Loans repay- 
able at a fixed and early date, and in this respect nothing 
better can be found than the National War Bonds. 
* Bo * 


That there is still a public for Perpetual Debenture Stocks 
is shown by the fact that £1,000,000 5 per cent. Irredeemable 
Debenture Stock offered by the United Railways of the 
Havana at £82 per £100 was over-subscribed. At the issue 
price the stock yields £6 2s. per cent. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Co. are offering £1,000,000 of Non-Cumulative 
Third Preference Shares at par, the dividend being 6} per 
cent. Successful as the company is, 6} per cent. seems 
hardly adequate in these days for a third preference share 
which is non-cumulative. The prospectus is noteworthy 
in that it is the Bank of England which invites subscriptions ; 
it does this in its capacity as banker to the company, which 
is a reminder that the Bank of England does carry on an 
ordinary banking business, the company banking with 
its Newcastle branch. In spite of vigorous Press opposition, 
the Aerated Bread Company’s scheme of amalgamation 
with Buszard’s has gone through, and for the sake of every- 
one concerned it is to be hoped that the optimistic anticipa- 
tions of the chairman will be borne out by events. He 
stated that it was proposed to take certain of the A.B.C. 
shops (two or three at a time) and to improve service con- 
ditions to such an extent that the employees, as well as 
customers, would be better pleased than they could be at 


present. 
* * + 


From the outbreak of war people have been talking of 
cement companies as being unmistakably good to buy 
on peace prospects, but up to this year the results gave 
little encouragement to shareholders. The report of June 
30th, 1918, of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers now issued shows a great improvement, the 
trading profit being the third largest in the history of this 
nineteen-year-old combine. The 5} per cent. Preference 
Shares, which had received nothing since June, 1915, now 
receive a year’s arrears of dividend, and an increased amount 
is carried forward. When the prohibition of exports of 


cement is removed, this over-capitalised company may 
again be able to pay a dividend on its £2,500,000 of Ordinary 


Shares, which, thus far, have received only one dividend— 
viz., 5 per cent. for the year ended June, 1913. Mexican 
Eagle Oil have continued their steady rise, and by reaching 
the figure of 80s. have passed their previous record. 


* ay * 


A more hopeful feeling pervades the rubber share market 
on indications of Government action to mect the situation 
that has been brought about by the American restriction of 
imports—or perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
threatened American restriction of imports. The Government 
of Malaya has suspended its export tax on rubber and has 
indicated its preparedness to finance estates which may find 
themselves in difficulties through accumulated stocks of 
rubber. Most of the companies are already arranging to 
meet any such temporary difficulties by reducing or passing 
their dividends, but this sign of Government support for 
companies in the Federated Malay States is an encouraging 
factor, and in some quarters it is thought that the British 
Government may take a hand in the matter by purchasing 
stocks and fixing a minimum price for the commodity. The 
position would then be peculiar, for the United States 
Government has fixed a maximum price upon imported 
plantation rubber, but there is still an exceptionally wide 
margin between the United States maximum price and the 
price at which the not wholly ingenuous American buyers 
are securing supplies at Singapore. Meanwhile, the rubber 
market has been much cheered by a memorandum presented 
to the American Government by the War Service Committee, 
in which stress is laid on the risk to national efficiency in 
cutting short supplies of so essential a material as rubber, 
and in which it is suggested that a stock of crude rubber 
should be accumulated by the Government The Committec 
estimates that, under the most rigid restrictions of con- 
sumption, at least 160,000 tons would be required per 
annum, and in the memorandum attention is called to the 
many directions—quite apart from tyres and tubes—in 
which rubber is required in the present emergency, such as 
belting, hose, rubber thread, boots and shoes, electrical re- 
quirements, ete., and how much can be done by the use of 
rubber to conserve the supply of leather. 


* * K 


The American type of company whose business corre- 
sponds to our own railway wagon and construction com- 
panies is usually termed a “car and foundry company,” 
and two huge concerns across the Atlantic are the American 
Car and Foundry Co. and the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. 
The nineteenth annual report of the American concern, 
for the year ended April last, shows some big figures, the 
net earnings being given as $16,500,000, as compared with 
$5,800,000 in 1914. After allowing for renewals and a 7 
per cent. dividend on $2,100,000 of Preferred Stock, the 
earnings for the last financial year were equal to 30.6 per 
cent. on the $2,400,000 of Common Stock, as against 5.5 
per cent. earned in the last pre-war year. The company’s 
principal revenue used to be derived from the manufacture 
of railway wagons and their sale to the railroads. Now 
that all the American railroads are under one centralised 
State management, it is interesting to note what the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Co. in its report has to say on the 
subject, viz. : 

Of all the changed conditions, there is none, perhaps, of more 
far-reaching effect than that which so directly concerns the funda- 
mental industry of your company—the taking over by the Govern- 
ment of the operation of the railroads. While a few months ago 
there were as many buyers of cars as there were railroads, there is 
to-day but ono—the Director-General of Railroads of the United 
States. That, as a war measure, the taking over by the Government 
of the facilities of transportation was wise is not debatable ; what 
its effect will be upon our future industrial life may be a subject of 
speculation. The Director-General of Railroads early recognised 
the pressing necessity of a very substantial increase in the carrying 
capacity of the various roads under his control. As a result of this 
he has contracted for the building of one hundred thousand freight 
cars of various types. Of these, an order for thirty-one thousand 
(the first contracted for by the Director-General) has been placed 
with this company—being the largest single purchase of cars ever 
made in the history of railroad operation or of car-building. This 
order has been placed on a basis of profit satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment and acceptable to your company—especially in view of the 
fact that we are relieved by the Government of what would be the 
heavy burden, under present conditions, of financing the purchase of 


the material required for this large number of cars. 
Emit Davies. 
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‘PELMANISM $: 


AN 


ENQUIRY AND A _ REPORT 





By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, 
W.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Bristol), King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature, Cambridge 





a 


HEN the Directors of the Pelman Institute were 
good enough to ask me to examine their System 
and report on it, I had already put aside much 

of the polite incredulity one keeps in stock for “‘ systems,”’ 
“‘ cures,”” new religions and other much-advertised wares ; 
and I had done this on the instance of friends—of one in 
particular, a hard-headed and in these days, hard-working 
organiser who, having taken the Pelman Course seriously, 
preached it with conviction. Of “ testimonials,” abundant 
enough and signed with eminent names, I had read very 
few, and since beginning my own enquiry have carefully 
refrained from studying them or comparing them with 
my opinion as I formed it. My process has been (1) to 
study the twelve Pelman “Grey Books”; (2) to put 
myself through a number of the prescribed exercises, 
especially such as bore relation to my own studies; then 
(3) having made notes on some doubtful points, to interview 
several of the Pelman staff and ask a number of questions ; 
finally (4) to return to the books and exercises and apply 
some further tests. 

In this process I had, in spite of my friends, to lay 
account with a prejudice and with a suspicion. : 

The prejudice was, that on my hazy recollection of its 
advertisements, the System seemed to hold out to its 
votaries a promise of “ success ’”’ in life. Now “ success ”’ 
in life is an extremely vague term; and, so far as my 
observation went, it no sooner began to be defined in 
manuals and guides for human conduct than it took shape 
at the best as something commercial or (as an old Greek 
would have put it) “ chrematistic,” and at the worst as 
something quite sordid. Those who have happened upon 
a small book published some few years ago under the 
pleasing title ‘‘ Get On or Get Out ”’ will know what I mean. 

_My suspicion was that the System promised a way of 
dispensing with hard work. Now, I have practised my 
own calling long enough—as I have in one way and another 
been connected with education long enough—to feel sure 
upon one point amid many doubtful ones; that no good 
comes of any mental training which dispenses with hard 
work or fails to take hard work into account as not only 
necessary as a means, but in itself desirable. For example, 
a number of theorists of late have taken to railing against 
the study of Greek and Latin for what they call “ the 
drudgery of the classics.” Now, if these writers were 
content to point out (a) that as at present taught in the 
most of our schools, a great part of that drudgery is aimless 
and therefore deadening to the intelligence, and (b) that 
much of it can be discarded to make room and time for 
useful drudgery, they would be doing a public service. 
But drudgery of some sort there must be (and a great 
deal of it) in mastering languages so difficult and litera- 
tures at once so grand and so subtle as those of Greece 
and Rome. You can no more become a classical scholar 
than a knowledgable farmer-—can no more write a good 
book than you can sow and reap a harvest field—without 
drudgery ; and if you could, in my opinion it would be a 
pity; or rather, an absurdity; for “success” means 
doing something difficult, and doing it well or at any rate 
better than an ordinary careless man does it; doing it 
(let us say) in obedience to a sense of perfection. 


*This article is published by the Pelman Institute, 


i” Street, London, W.C. 1, sole proprietors of the 





II, 


Now, in answer to my first prejudice I find the Pelman 
instructors stating explicitly that success to them means 
‘any kind of success ’’—‘‘ the success of the student and 
scholar just as much as that of the merchant.” 


We shall take up no partisan standpoint as to those 
teachers who make money-getting and success 
synonymous terms; to us success is the striving to 
achieve a great purpose, as well as actual achievement, 
and great purposes are always relative to the mind that 
conceives them. 


The italics are mine. 


A grocer’s assistant who hopes and strives for a big 
shop of his own in ten years’ time is moved by a great 
purpose just as surely as an astronomer who is deter- 
mined to solve the mystery of sun-spots, or a pathologist 
who wills to discover a cure for cancer. 


Again : 

“T want success.” 

No doubt, but that is not an aim; it isa wish. An 
aim is a definite thing, a clear-cut idea with hard out- 
lines—not a general notion. You want success. But 
what kind of success? Money? Fame? Learning? 
Unless you know exactly what you want you are hardly 
likely to have the energy to work for it. 


The office man, the poet and prose writer are all 
ambitious ; only the end is different. Of course, some 
critics would avow that poetry and high prose are nobler 
pursuits than mere worldly positions; but to discuss the 
comparative values of occupations is no part of our 
work in these lessons. So long as an ambition is worthy 
it does not matter much what other people think about it. 


The above paragraphs might have been composed expressly 
to meet my personal prejudice. I hold, of course, that to 
build a great poem is a nobler and more difficult success 
than to accumulate a great pile of money; but have 
consistently maintained for years (on Education Com- 
mittees and elsewhere) : 

(a) That “ great purposes are always relative to the 
mind that conceives them ”’ : 

(6) That, as a corollary, there is nothing more fatuous 
than a man’s indulgence in intellectual pride merely 
on the claim that his mark is set high, without 
proof that he has worked for it at least as diligently 
as his fellow who sets his mark lower. (Although, 
for example, as a teacher of English I would en- 
courage my pupils to attempt poetry of their own 
if only as helping them to be critics, I find few things 
more despicable than the superfine contempt for 
commerce and vulgar trades, expressed or implicit 
in the talk of some poetasters. Intellectual pride, 
even when warranted, has a touch of snobbishness and 
vulgarity or coarseness of mind; but intellectual 
pride with nothing to show for passport is the devil 
—and usually covers idleness or incompetence or 
both) ; 

(c) That up to a certain point education has no call 
to specialise, but should work for a mental efficiency 
which should carry everyone to the cross-roads at 
which the vocations call him to choose and follow 

his road. 
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It is, if vou will, a heresy ; but it is a belief of mine 
that, as every child in this realm will be a voter, every 
child should participate in a “liberal education” and 
be trained, so far as time allows, to think for himself ; 
which is the only true way of freedom. But (over the 
less disputable question) I am sure that every child should 
be trained on a general method of training the individual 
mind. ‘To put it roughly, there can be, and should be, 
discovered a method by which any two given children 
will alike, and within their capacity, equally benefit before 
they separate, A to become a bricklayer, B to matriculate 
at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The rules may thereafter differ 
for one and the other; but I suspect they will remain 
the same in principle. 

The Pelman System, therefore, promised to me to be 
sound in that it at once allowed for the relativity of the 
aim to the individual, and yet was not afraid to claim 
for all human acts and occupations a common mental 
stock in which the sap can be strengthened and carried 
up to improve widely divergent branches of efficiency. 
To take an illustration only—a retentive memory, once 
established, may be modified to the service of a statesman, 
an artist, a professor, or a man of business; but in its 
“‘ quiddity ’’ will prove of the highest value to all four. 
In theory I know this to be sound. It removed my first 
prejudice. Still it remained to be proved that the Pelman 
System could much improve in practice upon other educa- 
tional methods. 


III. 


This brings me to my second prejudice, or suspicion. 
I was afraid of a trick, a catch, a nostrum for saving hard 
work. 


Let me say at once that there is no catch at all in the 
System. Let me add that although it undoubtedly 
saves time—most remarkably saves time—it encourages, 
even demands, application and hard work. 


To go back to the cultivation of memory—of which 

I spoke above—for an illustration. All processes of 
memorising are trick-work if you choose to call them so. 
“Thirty days hath September”’ is trick-work, yet is as 
useful as it is venerable. So the doggerel for “ common 
nouns” in the old Public School Latin Grammar was 
trick-work. 

Common are to either sex 

Artifex and opifex, etc. 


So is the time-honoured Barbara Celarent formula of the 
old logic books. So are the graceless formule in which 
young men at Oxford and Cambridge summarise the miracles 
proper to St. Matthew’s Gospel or Paley’s Evidence o/ 
Christianity. So were the jingles by aid of which our 
childhood learnt the kings and queens of England in 
their succession. 


William and Mary next came to the throne, 
When Mary was dead, there was William alone. 


‘The Pelman Institute has learnt of these devices, and has 
improved on them. But there is no catch. All it does 
(I speak for the moment of memorisation only) is to get 
at the principles underlying these formule and improve 
them sctentifically. 


Let me explain. Man has always known and employed 
these and other adventitious aids to memory. I suppose, 
for example, he had scarcely invented the useful hand- 
kerchief before he took to tying knots in it to remind 
him to keep an engagement or fulfil some trifling com- 
mission; and in days before handkerchiefs a pebble 
slipped into his hunting-pouch would answer the same 
purpose. The value of verbal assonances, tags, jingles, 
burthens, cliches, was understood by the oldest bards, 
who had to carry long poems in their heads to recite them. 
Our very alphabet is derived from memorising hiero- 
glyphics, and is nowadays turned back into others in 
spelling-books which profess to teach “‘ reading without 
tears.’’ I suppose, again, that almost every public man, 
having a long speech to make, arranges it beforehand 
under “heads,” and connects these by some catena to 
guide him through. 





Even in the long-ago days when I read Mental 
Philosophy these phenomena and arcana of the human 
memory had been explored and rationalised and pretty 
thoroughly classified. Psychologists divided and sub- 
divided the general law of “‘ Association of Ideas ’’ accord- 
ing to their talent for refinement, and we learned to distin- 
guish nicely the sub-laws of Contiguity, of Similarity, 
of Repetition—successive writers had accumulated illus- 
trations of these ; as Poe had taught us to see it in opera- 
tion in that famous locus classicus, ‘‘ The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue.” ‘Tentatively, educational reformers tried 
to apply it here and there in practice. But the practice, 
lagging far behind theory, remained casual, partial, hap- 
hazard, without system or anything like system. 


This is the simple “discovery ’’ of Pelmanism. It is 
not capricious ; it elaborates no tricks; but it elaborates 
well-ascertained and (believe me) quite ancient and 
respectable “laws” into a definite, practical system. 


I am bound to say here—still dealing strictly with 
memory-training—that some of the practical tests amazed 
me, who avow myself to have one of the worst memories 
in the world. For example, No. 4 of the “ Little Grey 
Books”’ includes a list of 115 words—concrete and abstract 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives, as various as “ photographer,” 
“cat,” “ Africa,” “soft,” “blue,” “eagle,” “ coat,” 
** monument,” “ pinafore,”’ “‘ punish,” “‘ motor-car,” “ sun- 
dial,” “deep ”’—and strings them together on a catena 
which you are invited to rationalise for yourself. I 
read the list through twice, pretty carefully ; closed the 
book, and repeated the list to myself, with the one bad 
error of omitting a block of 39 words through over-hastily 
“jumping ’’ a clue. Aware that something was amiss, 
I opened the book, found where I had run off the rails ; 
closed the book, and this time I went through the list 
without a mistake. The small experiment took twenty 
minutes from start to finish; and without another look 
at the list I gave it some eight hours later to a friend, who 
checked me through it. This time I omitted one word 
of the 115, and altered “small” into “little.” In the 
same booklet is a connected list of the 36 Latin substantives 


‘ ending in is which refuse to follow the rule and be feminine. 


In ten minutes a middle-aged memory had them at better 
command than they used to obey answering the old jingle 
of the Latin Grammar— 


Amnis, axis, canis, collis— 


or whatever it was. I have experimented with some 
of the later and more elaborate exercises, and find the 
results, though attained less rapidly, no less surprising. 


IV. 


Here I postpone for a while to mention what seems 
to me the main hope of the Pelman System, in a fear to 
encourage a mistake which I shared with others; the 
mistake of supposing that it aims only at training the 
memory. ‘That it started with this for its main purpose 
seems pretty clear to an inquirer who follows through 
these booklets its reasoned account of itself. But to 
the inquirer it is even more obvious that Pelmanism, 
making sure of its ground and feeling its strength, is pushing 
its claims a great deal further. 


Indeed, if we once admit Pelmanism to be a system 
(x) scientifically based on its principles, and (2) working 
successfully—not to say working wonders—in practice, 
there is no reason at all why it should stop at training 
the memory. Every reason, rather, why it should go 
on to assert itself over the whole field of mental training, 
and, yet further, to offer its help in the formation of cha- 
racter. Let me glance along one line of this development 
and show how inevitably step follows step. 


(1) We start with memory-training pure and simple. 
Lesson 1 tells as that “the faculty of memory 
comprises three stages—impression, retention, and 
recollection, and if any one of these three factors 
is impaired, the memory is in a corresponding 
degree affected. Ease of recollection depends 


more upon the strength and vividness of the first im- 
pression than upon any other factor.” 
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(2) But, for this, we must train our senses to observe 
strongly and accurately. “When sensations are 
weak or inaccurate our knowledge also will be weak 
and inaccurate, from which it follows that memory 
also will be confused.”’ (Lesson 3.) 


(3) This demands mental Concentration. 


(4) But Concentration is at once—with practice con- 
firming itself into habit—the secret of Will, of 
a a and consequently of Character. (Lesson 
5. 
Thus, a system which starts with memorising comes 
quite logically, and by an application of the same principles, 
to extend itself to a training in ethics. 


In the training of the will, as in the training of the 
memory, Pelmanism has no nostrum to offer. Here 
again its “discovery” consists in organising, combining 
and applying discovered principles, some of them many 
hundreds of years old, if not old as the hills. Indeed, 
by nothing in the system is the enquirer more pleasantly 
disappointed than by its freedom from rawness. If a 
precept or a method be in accord with right principles, 
and if it pass the test of practice better than others, the 
Pelman teachers think none the worse of it for being old. 
For an instance, figures (as everyone knows) being far 
more difficult to memorise than words, Pelmanism— 
like every other system of memory-training—has recourse 
to substituting words for figures by means of a Figure Alpha- 
bet; and its teachers are quite content to use one that 
happens to be more than two hundred years old, choosing 
it out of a number of rival devices, for the simple and 
sufficient reasons that experience has shown it to be the 
most adaptable, and they do not profess themselves able 
to invent a better. So with character-training, one may 
describe their method, or a considerable part of it, as 
Aristotle’s Ethics turned into practice. Certainly every 
true Aristotelian will subscribe to the following maxims 
and propositions : 


“ Right thinking and right feeling lead to right willing. 
To think in the right way, and with a due measure of 
emotion, is the true road to right action. The 
modern craze of making the Will a separate something 
that can be made big and strong like a biceps muscle, 
is altogether wrong.”’ 


“We used the word habit just now—and it contains 
the whole truth about the Will. We are, in reality, 
bundles of habits, some of them are based on strong 
principles, and some are merely ways of doing things that 
do not depend upon rigid rule.” 

“ Resistance and aggression are the negative and 
positive aspects of habit considered in its relation to will- 
power, and the strength of these activities is determined 
by practice. Since will is action, skill in action can 
only come from practice in action.” 


“The way to overcome any sort of evil, by which we 
mean the ‘ undesirable,’ is not to fight the evil, but to 
develop the opposite quality. Fear is conquered by 
practising courage ; cynicism by practising charity... . 
Success depends on practice.” 


All this is sound doctrine; but in a system primarily 
designed for adults (and on this I shall have more to say 
presently) the student is wisely left without formal exer- 
cises in will-training and rather encouraged to master 
the principles, and, upon them, to practise in the direction 
where he desires to succeed ; though excellent practical 
hints are given for overcoming certain of the commoner 
human frailties. 


On this part of the inquiry, let me plead that, even if, 
at my time of life, I started upon exercises that aimed to 
improve my character, it would obviously be immodest 
in me to report satisfactory results. 


The system also includes—or, I should rather say—has 
added to itself a series of lessons on physical culture, pre- 
pared by Mr. Eustace Miles. On this branch of its enter- 
prises I cannot speak with any pretence to authority. My 
own life has been so fortunately placed as to provide me 
with plenty of physical fitness for my mental wants (real 





| 


or supposed) ; and for those who can command it, I believe 
the i open-air activities of rowing, sailing, digging, 
wood-cutting, riding, and walking to be better than any 
“set” exercises, invaluable as these may be to the town- 
dweller. 


Therefore I have confined my experiments almost 
entirely to that side of the system which deals with Mind 
and Memory Training. 


V. 


Let me summarise my conclusions upon this, the original 
and still the most highly developed side of Pelmanism. 


(1) The Pelman System is a real “‘ System,” and not a 
haphazard collection of Educational tricks and 
notions. It is a “ live,” organic invention, which 
means that it is a growing one, and does not pretend 
to be complete and perfect as yet. Being experi- 
mental, it will no doubt push out a few shoots of 
which it will repent as excrescences. But it has unity 
of design. 


(2) This design is not patterned upon freak discoveries, 
but rests upon known and tried “ laws”’ of psychology 
some of them known for many hundreds of years. 
Its basal principles are sound, well-tried, and 
* scientific.” 

(3) Its worth as a “ discovery '’—or its main worth—lies 
in its application of tried principles to practice : 

(4) —guided (I should add) by a clear sense that the 
human faculties, as they have a common root, are 
amenable, in a far higher degree than is usually 
supposed, to common methods of improvement. 
The system is a “ large’’ system ; it boldly ignores 
conventional hierarchies in our pursuits, admits 
the difference (say) between astronomy and everyday 
life, but says, ‘‘ Here is a gymnastic which will help 
your mind, whether you be an astronomer or a mer- 
chant or a merchant's clerk.” 


(5) Itis at once a “ first aid’ and a discipline. It saves 
time—in some ways almost magically—but it 
demands concentration, and must be taken seriously. 


(6) Its process is at once ‘‘ educative ’’—it draws out the 
student’s own faculties, helping him to help himself 
—and constructive. It builds habits of mind as of 
character. 


(7) Its “‘ exercises ’’ are searching, and the answers to the 
questions have to be written down succinctly ; which 
in itself is an exercise, and a valuable one, in mental 
training. 

(8) The staff of the Institute appears to consist of 
enthusiasts, who thoroughly believe in the System 
and take great pains. 


(9) The System does not claim a province of its own in 
education, to be cultivated separately. It is not a 
branch of knowledge ; but offers itself as an insiru- 
ment, ancillary to students in all branches. 


(10) Its methods, being sound (so far as I can judge) and 
alive, are stillin the growth; and seem to me capable 
of being used by the State, whose rising we bope 
to see, after this War, and used to its great advantage. 


VI. 

For Pelmanism would appear to have originated as a 
training for adults—in a search to improve the faculties 
of those whom early education had left aware of its inade- 
quacy and conscious of a will, and even of a power, to 
retrieve much wasted time—if only the will could be 
directed and the power, late in life, taught to follow the 
desire. At the end of my inquiry into the Pelman methods, 
and not until then, I turned over a pile of “ testimonials,’’ 
of which, as I sorted them out, the burden seemed to be : 
‘* If only I had known of this ten—or twenty —years ago ! ”’ 

Now this War has switched the activities of a great many 
of us on to lines for which we had not been previously 
trained. We had to take up with a sudden job—-say, of 
organising the economics of a country district or of coping 
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with a rush of recruits, forming them into a battalion, 
billeting them, feeding and: clothing them, hurriedly 
learning the elements of drill, the formation and evolutions 
of squads, platoons, companies, and so on. Middle-aged 
men, even those accounted to be generally capable, found 
themselves of a sudden almost as helpless as children. 
I remember standing years ago on the platform of a local 
railway station and being asked by a friend, as we watched 
a small tug-engine shunting a train of trucks, if, supposing 
myself transported to a planet where the inhabitants knew 
nothing of steam locomotives, I could, out of my knowledge, 
teach them to construct even so primitive a machine. 
Well, I owned that I could not, and in those days it did 
not seem to matter. But I have lived to feel myself humi- 
liated by the pains it cost me to remember the faces of a 
platoon, to give each man his name ; and to perspire and 
shiver on parade in frantic efforts to remember the words 
of command if the General inspecting should happen to 
require certain quite simple evolutions. For middle-aged 
—_ subjected to such trials, the Pelman System is invalu- 
able. 


But I do not believe in middle-aged men—I have seen 
too many of them; and I am far more deeply concerned 
with the young ; and it seems to me that the future of the 
Pelman System concerns the young. I would far rather see 
it vivifying their minds than rejuvenating ours. And I see 
no reason on earth why it should not. Its principles, if 
I understand them, should be studied by all teachers and 
school-inspectors and worked into that scheme of national 
education which, through the Education Act of 1902 and 
through Mr. Fisher’s new Education Act, we are still 
pursuing. 

For—be it observed—the system intrudes no claim upon 
the school time-table, to protect which is the constant 
practical difficulty of all men who seek to reconcile educa- 
tion with common sense. It raises no new stumbling-block 
in the way of hard-driven teachers, which is the trouble with 
nine suggestions out of every ten offered by well-meaning 
theorists. It introduces no new subject, but a modification 
of old methods, and this modification is all the while saving 
time while it increases efficiency. 


The real answer then to the ejaculation so persistently 
recurrent in the testimonials—‘‘ If only I had known of 
this ten years ago! ’’—would seem to be: “ Sir, it is a 
great pity for us, to be sure ; but can we not see to it that 
our children are luckier?’ The omens are not unfavour- 
able. The public has a far more open mind about educa- 
tion to-day than it had when Froebel and Pestalozzi 
fought against ridicule and phonetics were mainly matter for 
mirth. Weneed not plume ourselves upon this; we need 
not even lay stress on the labours by which a few men 
and women, devoted, unselfish, neglected and underpaid, 
working for the love of the thing, have helped to bring 
it about. We may attribute it mainly, if we will, to nothing 
better than general uneasiness ; a vague unscientific sense, 
outcome of this War, that a great many things must be 
wrong somehcw and somewhere—somewhere inside us or 
at least as deep down as our mental underclothing ; and 
that education, with its old, taken-for-granted, consecrated 
but essentially capricious methods, is at least likely to be 
one of them. However we account for it, the fact is with 
us. More than twelve years ago a General Election was 
fought upon an issue connected with education. It was a 
thoroughly unreal issue, and the connection accidental if not 
irrelevant. Still the mere fact that people could be suffi- 
ciently interested in even the name and shadow of the 
thing to lose their tempers or call one another names about 
it was—to anyone able, with or without Pelmanic aid, to 
tell off the ex-officio members of the “‘ Board ”’ of Education 
—decidedly hopeful. The great party which came back 
to power on that issue had no obstinate determination to 
redeem its pledges; as anyone may assure himself by 
recollecting—again with or without Pelmanic aid—the 
names of the politicians successively advanced since 1906 
to preside over the Board. At length in 1918 we have a 
President chosen because he knows something of Education, 
and the chief measure of a Session really deals with the 
subject and carries iniprovement some way, while ex- 
plicitly ignoring all the contentious rubbish of 1906! If 
this does not show that people are awaking to an interest, 


at least, in education, I will turn to instance Pelmanism 
itself and its promises. ‘Twelve years ago advertisement, 
though raised to the nth term, would never have availed 
to sell anything in the shape of mental improvement ; 
in Froebel’s day a million of money would not have pushed 
Froebel’s wares. 

Pelmanism has been fortunate in hitting the moment ; 
but it is, I am convinced, no thing of a moment. It has 
growth in itself ; its methods can be extended ; here and 
there (I expect) they will be modified and improved as 
time goes on. But Pelmanism, or some derivative of 
Pelmanism, will have to be introduced into our national 
system as we take Education more and more seriously ; 
for it has the very root of the matter. 


Other notable articles upon the subject of Pelmanism 
have been contributed by : 


Sir H. Rider Haggard. 

Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 

Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K.C.B. 
Maj.-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., D.Sc. (Cantab.), 
E. F. Benson. 

Canon Hannay (“ George A. Birmingham ’’). 

G. Sydney Paternoster. 

FE. V. Lucas. 


and many other well-known writers. 


Reprints of most of the above articles may be obtained 
on application to the Pelman Institute. 


“TRUTH’S” Report. 


“Scepticism as to the value of Pelmanism will not 
survive an honest investigation of the work being done 
to-day at the Pelman Institute. It was in a distinctly 
questioning spirit that two years ago the writer of this 
article made a thorough investigation of that work, though 
some knowledge of it extending over many years warranted 
the assumption that Pelmanism was worthy of serious 
consideration. That investigation resolved any doubts 
which may have existed as to a possible overstatement 
of the potentialities of the training, and it is with a firm 
certainty that even a prejudiced inquirer can come to 
no other conclusion that the sceptic is recommended to 
test the matter for himself. Many have already done so, 
and in the archives of the Pelman Institute are the records 
of their conversion.” 

“A careful consideration of the training given by the 
Pelman Institute warrants the conclusion that the whole 
Course is exceptionally well devised to bring out latent 
capabilities and to expand undeveloped powers to their 
fullest extent, a conclusion which is confirmed by an indis- 
putable body of evidence.” 


* ~ * 


‘Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of TR U TH S 
famous Report on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of the New StaTEsMAN to the complete Course for 
one-third less than the usual fee, on application to the Pelman 
Institute, 120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C. I. 
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The Issues 
of the 


Coming Election 


A Course of Six Lectures to be 
given at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on Fridays, at 
8.30 p.m., beginning 2 5th October, 
1918, by Mr. Clutton-Brock, Mr. 
Ensor, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Miss 
Macarthur, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
Mr. Ceaey Webb. 











PROGRAMME: 
October 25th. 


THE WAR AND THE PEACE. 
Lecturer: Mr. R. C. K. Ensor. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 
November ist. 

THE VILLAGE AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lecturer: Mr. MAuRIcCE HEWLETT. 

Chairman: Sir SyDNEY OLIviER, K.C.M.G. 
November 8th. 

WOMEN’S PLACE IN RECONSTRUCTION. 
Lecturer : Miss MARY MACARTHUR. 

Chairman: Mr. J. C. Sourre. 
November 15th. 

THE REORGANISATION OF 
Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman : Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY. 

November 22nd. 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
Lecturer: Mr. A. CLurron-BROCK. 
Chairman : The Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
November 29th. 
JINGOISM AND PACIFISM IN 
PARLIAMENT 
Lecturer : Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


INDUSTRY. 


THE NEW 


ADMISSION. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the Course or for each lecture 
separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole Course 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 17th, 1918, when the remaining seats will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved 
stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a- 
guinea for the Course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. 
There will be a few numbered seats, price five shillings for the 
Course, or one shilling for a single . cture. 


The whole of the receipts after pay ing for the hall, printing 
and postage, will be devoted to the educational and research 
work of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the a 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 



































A Series or Discussions on 


National Guilds and Their Critics 


will be held at the Kincsway Hat, Kincsway, W.C. 
at eight o'clock on the following Thursdays : 
A DISTRIBUTIVIST October 10th 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc (Author of “ The Servile State") and 
| Mr. W. N. Ewer (N.G. L. Executive) 


AN AN EMPLOYER November 7th 
| Mr. W. L. Hitchens (Chairman, Cammell, Laird & Co.) and 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole (N.G. L. Executive) 
A MARXIAN December 5th 


| Mr. J. T. Murphy (S. L. P. and Shop Stewards’ Movement) and 
Mr. H. E. Clay (Amal. Assn. Tramway & Vehicle Workers) 


Since Unreserven Ticker, Is. Reserved Ticket ror Courss, 5s. 


May be obtained from the Secretary, National Guilds League, 
17 Acacia Roap, Lonpon, N.W. 8 
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SOCIETY, 19 
Cross.—Sunday 
“ THE 





ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL 
BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING 
Mornings, 11.15. A Course of Lectures on 

ETHICAL ASPECT OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS.” 

October 6th.—‘‘ The Woman's Vote and Social Questions.’’ Mrs. 
H. M. Swanwick, M.A 

13th —“ Houses and Homes.’’ Mrs. M. P. yw oe agg 

2oth.—" A Ministry of Health.”” Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S. 

27th.—“ To Save the Future.” (Maternity and Child Welfare) 

Dr. Barbara Tchaykovsky. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
1.—A Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM CHAUCER TO SWIFT. 
By Mr. A. J, Wyatt, M.A. 
At Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C., on September 30 and every Monday 
evening, at 6.30. 
2,—A Course of Ten Lectures on 
ASPECTS OF THE WORLD WAR. 
By Canon J. H. B, Masterman, M.A. 
At Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C., on October 1 and Tuesday evenings 
at 7. 
3.—A Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
THE STORY OF OUR LITERATURE: TO SHAKESPEARE. 
By Mr. A. J. Wyatt, M.A 
At Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C 
Wednesday evening, at 8 
4.—A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 
FLEMISH, DUTCH, and SPANISH PAINTING. 
By Mr. Percivat Gasket, R.B.A., R.E 
At the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, on October 3 and every 
Thursday afternoon, at 3. 

Particulars of these and of COURSES at the FOLLOWING CENTRES: Ber 
mondsey Settlement, Bishopsgate Institute, Ealing, Hampstead Garden Suburb, High 
bury and Islington, King's College, Kingsway Hall, London School of Economics 
Meriey College, Plaistow, Regent Street Polytechnic, Royal Albert Hall, St. Brick 
(Tudor Street, E.C.), St. Luke's (Radnor Street, E.C.), Southampton Row, South 
Tottenham, Toynbee Hall, University College, Walworth Road, Watford, West Ham 
Stratford, West Norwood, Woolwich, &c., may be obtained ) Soom the RecistTrar 
Unn NIVERSITY EXTENSION Boann. University or Lonpon, S.W 


UNIVERSITY 


on October 2 and every 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoo! of 
Economies and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

t: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. Department gives a general 

course of trai 7 Social Work extending over one or two years. Department 

has also arrang pecial nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors. 
in co-operation with, the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 

Next — begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply to the Secretary, Lendon 

Sehool of Economics and Political Science. 





fae! A 4 ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—SOCIAL STUDY 
DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS.—The Social! 
Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General Preparation 
for public and socia! service and Special Preparation for particular fields of work, such 
as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, Industrial 
After-Care, Public Assistance, and the duties of Officials of Employment Exchanges 
and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine months 
(from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not already 
made arrangements for residence are advised to communicate with the Warden, The 
Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer-lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about £10 
For particulars apply to the SecRETARY OF THE U NIVERSITY 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF Lompon) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
ons tee are prepared for the bold and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
th of Course three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
fe thon wising Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
Yi ate Two Years' Course for Social and a Health Workers ; 
oe 25 pL The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 


erecidouce in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas perannum. Al! Courses 
sommence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LonDon). 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W, 1. 


COURSES OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL am 


feure Eyparecn aoe Fe by ee Economics Tripos, Canta 
One ‘Two Year Courses cia ience and H n Preparation for the 
University of London Diploma for Civic Workers. om oa - 


For particulars apply to the Actinc Director. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80, 


A General Prospectis may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 


Sctaece. —Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ig over one or twoyears, are for University Vraduates and others 
different kinds, either salaried or 


rising te ualify for responsible social work of 
® Stedents are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
Salven. »—Full ~ epee may be had on application to the SucreTary, 56 Bedford 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. — TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUFERTSION. —A twelve months’ course of training for men 
women in ' ion in Factories,'’ consisting of lectures and 

practical work, will be none aan in October. Copies of the prospectus and further 
—— a ——" ees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 











SCHOOLS. 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS, 

Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cam ge, Inte Head 
uddersf School. the School 

Chien eS ae ee ee cot el Gsekel tetheal kood of AL 


t urage self-expression by means of Literature, A 
and Handicraft of oar description; to —— epee “tod initatve by 
vanced Work In Masle oF Art 


work such as Cookery, Gardening 
for the Universities, “the Medical Profession and for A 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, "Con ery 
as should be part every girl's SS em 180 opreeee : year. 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
Ts ae A. to off ssa pie A EDUCATION. 1 
te 

aed as an Lesperinens era Ne Saadich Dei on 

Music poate i. 


RAL LIN 

Ceokery, Fine Lanndry en, wh 

service of the house ‘Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. ( 

=e ae HURST SCHOOL, yg ted CROYDON, 

Miss Tueopora Crarx and Miss K. N. Ev 
Wanted, in January, as for Chemistry and Botany, with degree 
qualifications. Salary. £150-£ 160 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to -—4 Wacnas MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Graysho 


MARGARET'S SCHOOL HARROW. 
Prespectu lication . ROBIN ° Scholar ewe: 
ham College (Historioal Tiiea) and of the Marta Grey Training College. 































































“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


TratntnG Co_LeGe RECOGNISED BY THE BoarpD oF EDUCATION 


C= OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 
teach in Continuation Ciasses or in the classes beld in Clubs and Adult 
Residence and Day Continuation School at Gasies Town East. 
tion should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
RBTARY, 11 Tavistock Square. 


Early ap 
te Hon. 





HE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. Under the auspices of the University. The next Session will 
commence on ss 8th. The Courses will comprise both the delivery of 

theoretical Lectures and the direction of actual practice in Social Work. The 
Subjects of Study will iectade Ethics, Economics, Hygiene, and Industrial History and 
Legislation, treated from the Social point of view.—For —~ 9% we” to the 
Director, Miss Nora Mivyes, B.Sc., 44 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N 


FROese. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
waar. KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Rt. Hen. 
liam Mather, LL.D.; Chairman a: 


President : 
fi ina’: Seoretary: Mr. Arth pg tr ret: tie. CG. Mente. 

ore : ur ‘or: concerning 
Ssholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principel, Miss Lawrencs. 








AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Univrasrry Courses in Arts, Sciznce, Mepicine, and Encinersine for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

Satna Coane for Air Pilots. Frespestas enih free from Reorstear. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 


EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
annum, and tenable for three years, are offered. 
(a) Two Scholarships open to men ang women who will not have completed their 
is rf at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter the 





(b) Teo Sa Scholarships restricted to the ‘’ sons of workmen earning daily or weekly 
wages, and foremen of workmen and managers.’ 
An EXAMINATION for the above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 
NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3ist. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be eee free from the undersigned. 
-M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
MILLICENT FAWCETT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Ap lications are invited for a POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 
IN ARTS, value £100, to be held during the year 1919, open to women holding Honours 
. or the equivalent, from en English University. Applications must be 
received by 10th, by Katine information from the Princrpat, Bedford 
College, Regent's Park, N.W 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 





NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now app at this College to well-educated gentlewemen, 
year's training. This training is recognised by Royal Sanitary Institute. 








[ Svat WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand ter 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 


ow PAY jy tL ," Lesgea, WC. soened re Bevonaas \geenes, licensed 
canal Spolicents whe 620 net meat ena thls covers © 


A neminal fee of 2s. is to 
peried of three months. 





RAINING FOR CHILDREN’S NURSES.—An opportunity is 
offered to well-educated girls to qualify as specialised Children’s Nurses. 
Practical rience in care of infants and chil > Opportunity to observe 

Montessori Ss. v= Negev anedy in all essential subjects. One year’s residential train- 
ing. Good post wades pooper S conditions assured to successful students.—King 
Arthur's School, pol 33 Co Gardens, S.W.5. 











APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


A ‘A. RECTOR (served as Chaplain in France) DESIRES APPOINT=_ 
MENT to a BENEFICE where ~ —-. are educational facilities, Prea : 
Visitor, Worker. Living wage nece jews, bour and the Ne 

Social Order.""—Write Rector, c/o Pool's, Advertising Agents, 180 Fleet Street, E.C. 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Humanist 


____—iBy Post 24d. 































































oh opaper 


Treopence ‘Monthly. 











The October number, just issued, contains articles 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Mrs. ERNESTINE 
ILLS, and others. The Humanist is the 
religious per for Socialists and Reformers. Send 
2s. 6d. for year’s subscription to—WATTS & 
CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. a 


Ane MSS. and TYPEWRITING of Ty 
Ty eee | and ptly executed. Shc nd 





BR Meetings, Sermons reported..— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work ondesl 
taken), Correspondence and kept in order. 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and erence Work, Collection 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, “a 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. + 


POPULATION QUES TION and Birth Control. 
—Matruvsian Leaous, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W.1. 











Post free 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/+ 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General ‘rade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 








rata. Other Spaces 10/- per inch. Company 
Reports Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses 
Sixteen Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, Etc., are charged at the 
rate of @d. per line for a single insertion, or 8’. pet 
inch. 
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